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The Commissioners pe. AA by the Queen for the 
purpose of inquiring first, whether, on the re-building 
of her Majesty’s Palace at Westminster, wherein her 
Parliament is wont to assemble, advantage might not 
aah of the opportunity thereby afforded of pro- 
ting, and encouraging the Fine Arts in the United 
Kingdo ond, secondly, in bona manner an object 
ht be most effectually pro- 
0 -_ have resolved, that it would be Sipaitent, fer 
i » furthering of the: objects of their inquiry, that 
means should in the first place be taken to ascertain 
whether Fresco painting might be applied with advan- 
ge to the decoration of the Houses of Parliament. 
















Although some years must elapse before the walls of 
he new buildings can be in a fit state for paintings of 
ny kind, yet, as Fresco painting has not hitherto 
been much practised in this country, and as, therefore, 
candidates for employment in that mode of painting, 
hatever their reputation or general skill may be, will 
probably find itnecessary to make preparatory essays, 
her Majesty’s Commissioners think it expedient that 
he plan which they have resolved to adopt, in order 
ito decide on the qualifications of such candidates, 
hould be announced forthwith. With this view— 


Her Majesty’s Commissioners hereby give notice— 
















3. 

That three premiums of #300 each, three premiums 
of £200 each, and five premiums of #100 each, will be 
iven to the artists who shall furnish cartoons which 
hall respectively be deemed worthy of one or other 
of the said premiums by judges to be appointed to de- 
ide on the relative merit of the works. 


4. 
The drawings ure to be executed in chalk, or in char- 
oal, or in some similar material, but without colours. 


5. 
The size of the drawings is to be not less than ten 
hor more than fifteen feet in their longest dimension; 
he figures are to be not less than the size of life. 


6. 
Each artist is at liberty to select his subject from 
British History, or from the works of Spenser, Shak- 
peare, or Milton. 






















7. 
The finished drawings are to be sent in the course of 
he first week in May 1843, for Exhibition, to a place 
reafter to be appointed. 


8. 

Each candidate is required to put a motto or 1aark 
bn the back of his drawing, and to send, together with 
is drawing, a sealed letter, containing his name and 
ddress, and having, on the outside of its cover, a 















motto or mark similar to that at the back of the draw- 
ing. The letters belonging to the drawings to which 
no premium shall have been awarded will be returned 
unopened. 

9. 

If a drawing, for which a premium shall have been 
awarded, shall have been executed abroad, or shall have 
been begun before the publication of this notice, the 
judges appointed to decide on the relative merit of the 
works may, if they shall think fit, require the artist to 
execute in this country, and under such conditions as 
they may think necessary, an additional drawing as a 
specimen of his ability ; and in such case the premium 
awarded to such artist will not be paid unless his se- 
cond drawing shall be approved by the judges. 


10. 
The drawings will be returned to the respective 
artists. 


ll. 
The competition will be confined to British artists. 


12. 

The judges hereafter to be appointed to decide on 
the relative merit of the works will consist partly of 
artists. 

13. 

The competition hereby invited is open to all artists, 
although it has more immediate reference to Fresco 
painting. 

14. 

The claims of candidates for employment in other 
methods of painting, in other departments of art besides 
historical painting, and in decoration generally, will 
be duly considered. 


15. 

Her Majesty’s Commissigners will announce at a 
future period the plan which they may adopt in order 
to decide on the merits of candidates for employment 
as oil painters and as sculptors. 


16. 

The range of choice in regard to subjects which has 
left, in paragraph 6, to the discretion of the artists, has 
reference to the present competition oniy, and is not to 
be understood as implying the adoption of any par- 
ticular scheme for the decoration of the Houses of 
Parliament. ‘ 


17. 

The judges to be appointed to decide on the relative 
merit of the drawings will, it is presumed, be disposed 
to mark their approbation of works which, with a just 

conception of the subject, exhibit an attention to those 
qualities which are more especially the objects of study 
in a cartoon; namely, precision of drawing, founded on 
a knowledge of the structure of the human figure; a 
treatment of drapery uniting the imitation of nature, 
with a reference to form, action, and composition, and 
a style of composition less dependent on chiaro-scuro 
than on effective arrangement. 

By command of the Commissioners, 


C. L. EASTLAKE, Secretary. 








| HE EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


of the NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, Fifty-three, 
Pall-mall. Admission, 1s. ; 4 
James Fauney, Sec. 





HE THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER COLOU at their GALLERY, PALL 
MALL EAST, is NOW OPEN. Open each day 
from Nine till dusk. — Admittance, One Shilling. 
Catalogue, Sixpence. 
R. - Hints, Sec. 


QOCIETY RR. BRITISH ARTISTS, Suffolk- 
EXHIBITION is ay OPEN. 
Adm oomagameas 


| nant = One Gui 
The SECON CONVERSAZIONE will be on 
SATURDAY ax the 30th instant 
Epwanp Hassgi, Sec. 


LOSING of the PRESENT EXHIBITION. 
—BRITISH INSTITUTION, LL-MALL. — 
The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of 
the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY 
from Ten in the morning till Five in the evening, and 
will be CLOSED Ae — _ May the 7th.—Ad- 
mission, 1s.; Ca 
N.B.—The GALL RY will be RE-OPENED the end 
of the Month, with the Works of the late Sir DAVID 
WILKIE, R.A., and a Selection of the Ancient Masters. 
__WILtiam BaARNarp, Keeper. 


ROYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION. 
N EXHIBITION of PICTURES, in Oil 
and Water Colours, Specimens of Sculpture and 
Casts, Architectural Designs, and Proof Impressions 
of Modern Engravings, will take place in AUGUST 
next. Works of Art intended for Exhibition to arrive 
at i Institution not later than the 25th to the 30th 
of July. 











carriage a will be paid by the Roatitatios, 
ane on Son works rom those artists to whom the Exhi- 
tion circular has previously been forw: 

Artists in London are referred to Mr. "Green, 14, 
Charles-street, Middlesex Hos ees s and to Mr. Cham- 
berlain, at the ee 

tT. W. WINSTANLEY, | Hon. Sec. 


‘MPORTANT in CONNEXION with oe 
FINE ARTS.—The FOREIGN and BRITI 
GALLERY of PAINTINGS, 213, PICCADILLY (late 
Lucca Gallery), is NOW OPEN for the first time, con- 
Gallery and Cabinet Pictures, by the following greet 
Gallery an net Pictures, 
masters: —Michael Ap, ti, 14 wonderfully 
executed Historical Paintings in Semen. upon = 
vass, extending upwards of 90 feet. 
the Sacred Scriptures and the heathern mytboloy, 
painted by order of seve 2 Julias the Second; 
chef-d’ceuvre, ‘ Joseph 


o’s celebrated ‘ Seep 
Madonna della from the Duke of 
gallery; with others ~ +i~4 Dats Pelee, 
Rubens, Schut and Paul Pater, Cap, Wil 
West, Sir J. Reynol 

of Original ayy sy brought before the 
public. —Open daily ~ a.m. until 


ont ea tren tee Wife, L 
lection ; Guercino ; na Ving and and child, la 
pane” 
rillo, estevan Marc (the —y 
ds, 
the finest and most ds ee kod tntiwestiog 
mission 16. ; qb. ee swith 


Subscription to the 
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, e 2 : lay, the 14th of May, will be published, No. I+ | 
HE LATE JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. | On Satria ie WEEKLY JOURNAL, entitled 

| TK tow Choice Pictures by this searce and truly | payee" Ty LuSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 

/ eminent English = 0 Mie: Templeman, Bookseller, Price Sixpence, Stamped, containing ae 

i —For particulars appty te 48". gravings every week. From Designs by emine 

248, Regent-street. —— | Artists, being Pictorial Representations of the most in- 
4 ENLARGED AND car ——— | teresting Events of the Day, in addition to Forty-eight 
4 Now ready, with 24 Plates, fcap. 5V0., 98, |) | Columns of News. . 
H A XI MS and HINTS on ANGLIN G, | y yrders received by every Newsman and oo 
N ‘CHESS, SHOOTING, and OTHER MATTERS; | throughout the Kingdom. Bee read — 
, BIE SHING. where Advertisements, Books fo dented. ‘ 
% 5 : = —s two PExw, F.R.S. cunieations are requested to be addressed. 
a ; Jobn Murray, Albe nace. | Just published, in 4to., price £2 2s., in French boasts, 
is FRESCO, ENCAL STIC, and TEMPERA PAINTING. and on royal paper ; with proof im pressions 0! 
: *' Just published, price 5s., A es Plates, price #4 48., half morocco, gilt tops, : 
a4 5% RACTICAL TREATISE on FRESCO, | Pi sCOURSES delivered to the STUDENTS 
ees ENCAUSTIC, and TEMPERA PAINTING : being | of the ROYAL ACADEMY, by Sir Josnua 
i the Substance of Lectures delivered in the years 183%, | Revyoups. Illustrated by Explanatory Notes, and 
yt hae 1x99, and 1840. By Evornto Latitta. | Twelve Plates. By JouN Burnet, F.R.S., Author of 
3 tae) Published by H. Pet 9, Newman-street, and Hints on Painting,” in 4to., price #4 10s. 
a Bhs sold by the Artists’ Colourmen. aie — James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 
e eg Ts . Lately published |——— 
| | g wt OF N | Published this day 
i. HE PORTRAJT OF NAPOLEON, ; _, Published ys ; 
OR ata =e ’ f 
7 : . s INDEN’S ROYAL GALLERY o 
5 ass as URING THR” HUNDRED DAYS. Most F } YX 
é ; i ral exquisi . ved in the Line manner, by ARISTIDE BRITISH ART. 
# : Lovis the.original Picture painted by PAUL DE PART IX. containing — 
' ie La Rocue’ OBERWESEL on the RHINE. Painted by J. M. 
: Proofs before Lettegs, all sold ; Proofs, ditto ; Prints, | W. Turner, R.A. ; engraved by J.T. WILMORE. 
{ : India (a few left), #1 11s. 6d.; Prints, Plain, #1 Is. OTHELLO relating his ADVENTURES. Painted by 
Me London: Published by Henry Graves and Co., | PD. Cowrer ; engraved by E. FINDEN. 3 
© Printsellers and Publishers, by Special Appointment, The REDUCED GENTLEMAN’S DAUGHTER. 
, H to her Majesty, and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, | Painted by B. Reponave ; engraved by R. HaTriELD. 
6, Pall Mall. Engraved in the finest line manner from the Origina 
1 : Pictures. 
Au Now ready > F . . 
. . ‘1h Er London: Published for the Proprietor, by T. G. 
ain } HE HIGHLAND D ROVER S.— March, 4, Hanover-street; and sold also by F. G. 
' Engraved in the line manner by J. H. Watt, | oon, 20, Threadneedle street; and Ackermann and 
L Esq., from the splendid original picture painted by | ¢o,, Strand. ¥ 
“e: Bown Lanpseen. Esq., R.A. ps cena ihestialiiiesaimnaiinemnnesieiipit 
it Price: Prints, now ready, £3 & First Proofs, all sold. Just published, in royal 4to., price 41 5s. bound, 
tt AND WHISKY USTIC ARCHITECTURE— 

. 3 THE HIGHLAND WHISKY STILL, i nl ‘ ‘ mamas 
i Most exquisitely engraved in the line manner by MB mya ey BA my eng Tuaton, 

: ; Roweat Graves, Feq., A.R.A., from the splendid |g ‘Illustrated by Forty-two Drawings,; consisting 
original, painted by Ewin Lanpsrer, Esq., R.A. of Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Perspective Views ; 
rice: Prints, £2 2s. Proofs, €44s. Before Let- | the Poors, Windows, Chimney Shafts, &c., drawn 

4 ters, 216s. A few Artists’ Proofs, £8 8s. a geometrically to a large scale; with descriptions and 

London: Published by H. Graves and Co., Printsel- | ©. a 4B j : 
4 Jers and Publishers to her Majesty and H.R-H. Prince estimated costs. By T. J. Ricawri, Architect. 

(> —— Bs ; “* We have repeatedly and strongly recommended this 

ye } Albert, 1, Pall een. = = elegant and useful work, and can safely say, that we 
a] THE ROYAL MARRIAGE PICTURE. think no gentleman who purchases it will be disap- 
yo i) N ESSRS. HENRY GRAVES and €O., Her | pointed.”—Loudon’s Gardeners’ Magazine. 
ia | een See See poe James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 

: ee nary, have aathe , by peste hos 
: ; if jetty Permission, they have now the honour ALBEMARLE STREET, May 1842. 
aes of exhibiting in their Gallery, 6, Pall Mall, the Grand WORKS ON 

¢ Huwstoricai Pletare of “PIN . : 
$1) K HER MAJESTY'S MARRIAGE, ART, PAINTING, ARCHITECTURE, &e. 
; ; ee Pamted by her Wasaery’s command for Buckingham I 
ud Palace, ty Gaowee Havrea, Esq. M.RS.L., her : svIT © TOL . > 
k 2e | Mayesty’s Historeal and Portrait Paster, and Painter | | ¢ ant wake reat aeons 
‘3 iad in Ordinary ue nantic. Translated, with Notes, by J.G. Lock- 
ie) he Any attempt at description of this grand and noble | #A®T, Esq. Embellished in a New and perfectly 
‘F Picture must be very imperfect. Not only has her | Original manner. 4to., £22s.,orin Morocco, #2 12s. 6d. 
: Majesty been graciously pleased to honour Mr. Hayter | 4 New Edition now ready. 
+ with numerogs sittings, bat the whole of the Royal l. 
ub Family, Dignitaries of the Church,the Ladies and (Officers . 


private property of her Majesty 


personages of the age, and illustrates the only autho 
rised memorial of the most interesting event 


IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN ViICTORI\,. 
MyEsses. HENRY GRAVES and COM 
a 


PANY, Printsellers to her Majesty and bi 


a beautiful and bh 


: HALL, DERBYSHIRE, consisting of twenty-six of 
i the most beautiful Interiors and Exteriors of this in- 
Ky : teresting Kemain of the Olden Time. Drawn on th 
he : spot, and on Stone, by Dovagtas Morison, Esq. Of 
; 5 s uniform size with the work on Belgium and Ger- 
. 







































of State, have all, by special desire, sat for their indi- 
vidual Portraits for this splendid National Picture (the 


; and which combines 
@ Series of Authentic Portraits of the most illustrious 


Royal Highness Prince Albert, have the honour to 
announce that they have nearly ready for publication, 
bly interesting work of HADDON 


I 
CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. By 
Lorp Byron. A New and Beautifully Illustrated 
Edition, with Sixty Engraving by Finden, from Original 
Drawings made on the spot, by Eminent Artists. Roval 
8v0., £2 2s., or Proofs on India Paper, #3 3s. : 


Ill. 

The MANNERS, CUSTOMS, RELIGION, 
AGRICULTURE, &c., of the ANCIENT EGYPTIANS 
derived from a twelve-year’s residence in that country, 
from the study of Hieroglyphics, Sculpture, Paintings, 
and other Works of Art, still existing, compared with 
the Accounts of Ancient Authors. By Sir GARDNER 
WILKINSON. With 600 illustrations, 6 vols. 8vo. £6 6s. 





5 





; IV. 

, BAND-BOOK of ITALIAN PAINTING. 
ranslated from the Ge cu y 3 

and edited, with Notes, op tees ood i 


e 





many, by Lous Haghe. | R.A. Post 8vo., 128 
Mt ag oe -_ ~ mannouncing this work | V. 
hic, beg to state that it is the t complete | AND. J GC ; 
4 Series of Views of one building they eect comaiete - naN - ye pte to the PU BLIC GALLERIES 
; a | select for publication. Many collections of Sketch, sa! Lo near LONDON. By Mrs. JAMESON. 
! : : ij ; : eS — —— but wanting that artistic diy VI 
: Pies 4 meri uch would enable them to place ‘ "eCay ’ Paci 
| : F A ; ; 4 of Amateurs a volume equal to these which. + dy me PF ESSAY on ARCHITECTURE. By the late 
Tie. ae pe already published from the pencils of Stanfield, Ro- THomas Horr, _Esq. Illustrated with nearly 100 
: . berts, Lewis, Prout, Haghe, and Mil | Plates. Third Edition, revised. + 
i a ‘a Ets ) Gach 0 Sue te ee pote i il iia ’ oo + 2 vols. royal Svo., #2. 
AE - we: | ’ ings of Mr. Morison, wh age © iOE , 
:| Me he nant Ta yp LOSTHE s THEORY of COLOURS. Trans- 
ais! it will not, under his experienced hands, be in- | Cuateas teen teed and edited, with Notes, by | 
A Dp any of the volumes they have previously | b : LAS ‘he R.A. With Plates. 8vo., 128. | 
a d. reparing for Publication 
ume will consist of Twenty- Nate | 7 iE : ’ rae Senes 
; tr enty-six Plates, Im- bie Tee EE of SIR DAVID WILKIE, R.A., 
* sectors end Poblinhey 7 Henry Graves and | Germany, Turkey, the Holy oo a ee 
ty i ' ; , ® DY Special Appoint- his Select Correspondenc ’ ppt; with | 
i : er a tasty, and his Koyal Highness Prince | Artists. By Artem eeace, and Kemarks on Arts and | 













NGHAM, Esq. 


3 vols. 8vo. | 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








| Castle and Town of St. Beat. 


| Monastery of St. Savin, Valley of Argelez. 






(Mar, 


a, 


Preparing for immediate publication 
BEAUTIFUL and high! interesting 
work of the RECENT OPERATIONS. 
BRITISH ARMY in AFGHANISTAN. e 

Consisting of Views of the most in 
and Passes through which the Troope marge 
Figures illustrative of the memorabie events whic 
occurred during the Campaign, and iptive of ty 
Manners ond Wo a the Natives, By Jay 
ATKINSON, Esq., M.D., Superintendi Surgeon 
Army of the Indus. " te 

Drawn on Stone by Louris Hacue, 
form size with the beautiful work on 
Germany, from the original and highly finished dnp. 
ings executed on the spot. Price: Royal folio, £44. 
coloured and mounted in folio, #10 10s. = 

London: Published by H. Graves and Co, 
Majesty’s Publishers in Ordinary, 6, Pall Mall, : 


7AINER | we ,] > Fama 
UNDER THE IMMEDIATE SUPERINTENDENG 


—~ 


+» Of & wy 
uy 


OF THE COUNCIL OF THE GOVERNMER 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN AT SOMERSET HOUS, 


DRAWING-BOOK; containing Eleme, 
tary Instructions in Drawing, and illustrating ty 
Principles of Design as lied to Ornamental Art 
This work will be published in Numbers, and 
Council have arra: that it should be sold at 
little exceeding the cost of production ; 
as possible, it may come within the 
of persons desirous of instruction in 
Art of Design. 


ee 
80 that, as te 
of all Claes & 
Drawing andthe — 
pay _— ye neared DIVISION i 
Is to devoted to elementary instruction, and Wy ~ 
exhibit a course of Outline Drawing (i af 
geometrical and free-hand drawing) and 4 
illustrated by numerous examples, as well modems 
ancient, so as to form a complete course of 4 
preliminary to drawing from the life. This will come — 
of Four Parts, each containing Fifteen Sheets, fh. — 
amples and Letter-press, price 3s. 6d. 
THE SECOND DIVISION 
Will contain examples illustrative of the Principles d 
Design, and also Designs applicable to partic — 
branches of Manufacture. It is intended a 
Division should be accompanied by an nd 
the figures, and also directions as to the of teach 
ing, so that the work may be used in schools, ak — 
persons intending to learn without the assistanced: 
master. % 
*,* The First Part will be published on the Find 
June, and the others will follow at regular intervasd — 
Two Months. d 
Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 


R’S PICTURESQUE SCENERY OF TH ~ 
PYRENEES. ‘ 
Shortly will be published, : 
WENTY-SIX VIEWS in the PYRENEB, — 
drawn on the spot, in 1839, by Mr. Wii — 
O.tIver, and lithographed in the first styleof Any — 
Messrs. LEw1s and CHARLES HaGue, Boys, Boras, — 
&c. &c. 7 
These Prints are executed in the same style adm 
of the same size as the Fem | works on Spain, ¥ 
Messrs. Vivian, Roberts, &c., and present a remariat 
series of well-chosen Views of the interesting st c 
turesque Scenery of a country rich in the ue 4 
beautiful, and as yet but little known to the pik 
through the agency of the Arts. 3 
The subjects chosen from Mr. Oliver's very extent — 
collection are as follow, viz.: ; 
Bareges les Bains; looking towards St. Sauvew® — 
Bains. 
Chateau de Lourdes; Hautes Pyrénées. 
Amphitheatre of Gavarnie, and Bréche de Roland. 
Chateau de ye Vales of Meant, ; 
Old Church of the Templars at Luz. i 
Pass into Spain from Cauterets to the Baths of Pat — 
couse. 
St. Sauveur les Bains, Valley of Baréges. 
Lac de Gaube, near Cauterets. n 
Chateau and Town of Pau. Birthplace of Heary” 
of France. gq 
Eaux Chandes; Basses Pyrénées. ; 
Bagnéres de Luchon. 
Bagnéres de Bigorre, and Valley of Campan. 
Pierrefitte; Valley of Argelez. 
eg 1 : 
aos; Pass of Gavarnie. i } 
Chateau de Coroaze; where Henry IV. of France ® ~ 
educated. ; 
Eaux Bonnes; Basses Pyrénées. 


Castle and Chapel of St. Aventin, 
Luchon. 


“OLIVE 























a 


re 


bs, 


near Bagpirs 


Village of Gédre and Bréche de Roland. P ; 
Town and Chateau of Foix ; formerly the resident 

the Counts of Foix. ; 
Pic du Midi, from the Pass of the Tourmalet. 


Arles, near St. Beat. ‘ 
Town and Bishopric of St. Lizier. 
Toulouse. ae 
Plain copies, with tint, half-bound meree pon 
coloured copies, mounted on card- 0 
ing the original drawing, with a Po’ pay) 
ndon: published by Messrs. ¢ 
23, Cockspur-street, where the I drawing 
be seen. Names of Subscribers received am 


by Mr. W. Oliver, 26, Charles-street, 
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COPYRIGHT. 


Tue bill which Mr. Emerson Tennent has just 
brought in for extending the Copyright of De- 
signs for ornamenting articles of manufacture is 
too deeply interesting to artists and to the pub- 
lic generally, not to attract the attention of all 
who are interested in securing the rights of pro- 
perty to industry and talent on the one hand, 
and all who deem that the moral interests of 
society will be promoted by the diffusion of taste 
on the other. Often as the subject of copyright 
has been discussed, there are still many errors 
prevalent respecting its nature and importance, 
and there is none more common nor more 
flagrantly absurd, than a belief that authors and 
artists are looking for a special boon at the ex- 
pense of the rest of the community. Mr. Emer- 
son Tennent’s bill relates chiefly to designs for 
calico-printers, but it involves principles of much 
wider range; it raises the question whether a 
man has a right of property in the thoughts of 
his own mind ; whether the work of the head is 
to be thrown open to every invasion of fraud and 
plunder, while the productions of the hand are 
secured by every fence which legislative wisdom 
can devise. 

That a man’s thoughts are his own is a propo- 
sition which nobody would dream of disputing ; 
that these thoughts are of no value to the com- 
munity, while they are confined to his individual 
consciousness, is equally undeniable; the exact 
question then is, whether the production of 
thought for the benefit of society deprives the 
producer of all right of property in the results of 
his mental labour, and transfers the right to that 
host of freebooters, calling themselves free- 
traders, who love “to reap where they have not 
sown, and to gather where they have not 
strawed.” This convenient phrase, “ free trade,” 
has been for ages a genteel expression for open 
robbery ; the buccaneers called themselves “ free- 
traders” in the last century, and the slave dea- 


lers have adopted the same designation in the 
“present. - Their-notion of freedomris not original ; 
it is at least as old as the days of Cromwell. 
“T wish I were free! I wish I were free!” 
shouted one of the Levellers at one of the tumul- 
tuous assemblies called organs of public opinion, 
because they were craftily directed to forward 
private ends. “Free!” replied an officer, “ are 
you not free to do as you please?” “ Ay,” 
answered the honest politician, “ but I am not 
free to make you do as I please.” Equally ancient, 
and even more so is the notion of “ fair exchange” 
promulgated by these ingenious economists ; it is 
borrowed from the moral code of the Arabs and 
Turcomans, and may be stated in the simple 
aphorism, “ Seize all that you can grasp, and give 
nothing in return.” Their notion of property is 
also venerable for its antiquity ; when translated 
into plain English from the jargon in which it is 
disguised, we find that they simply mean to say, 
“what’s yours is mine, and what’s mine is my 
own.” 

Let us take an instance of one of the many 
possible wrongs which may be perpetrated under 
the name of free trade. A painter has produced 
@ picture in which are combined the finest sug- 
gestions of sublimity and beauty that can be de- 
rived from form and colour. The thoughts of 
years, the study of a past life, the researches of 
unwearied industry, repeated trials and repeated 
failures have been working together and breaking 
down health, spirits, and constitution before the 
glorious composition, passed from the airy no- 
thingness of ideality into embodied vitality on the 
canvass. Is this, which actually partakes more 
of the nature of creation than of fabric, a pro- 
perty recognised by law? Is this design or this 
composition, the result of toil and suffering, and 
hopes and fears, such as none but an artist can 
appreciate, secured to the producer ? Not a bit of 
it; he has property in the piece of canvass, but 
the entire design with all its details belongs to 
you or to me, or to anybody else who can find 
an opportunity of copying it. You are at perfect 
liberty to bribe his servants, or the officers of any 
exhibition to which it may be entrusted, to copy 
it in any way which an unscrupulous conscience 
can suggest or manual dexterity execute. You 
may engraye, lithograph, or daguerreotype ; you 
may carry off the outline on tracing paper, or 
employ some inferior artist to steal a sketch; you 
may caricature or represent faithfully ; you may 
exhibit the subject on sign-posts and tea-boards, 
until it has wearied out the world by sheer repe- 
tition ; but you need not bestow a thought upon 
the original artist, because forsooth his right 
would interfere with the “freedom of trade.” 
Some old philosopher has said, that “ nonsense 
will pass for wisdom when it is frequently re- 
peated ;” and it appears also, that robbery may 
be accounted honesty provided it has the same 
advantage. 

Take another instance: a calico-printer is 
anxious to raise the standard of taste in the ar- 
ticle of furniture cottons; he actually engages 
artists of the first taste to visit Spain, and bring 
him designs from the arabesques of the Alhambra, 
and the Alcazar of Seville; he spends large sums 
in having patterns framed from those designs, 
so as to accommodate them to the materials on 
which they are to be printed; as nothing but a 
high price will remunerate such an outlay, he 
has these designs printed on the best cloth that 
can be made, in the finest and permanent co- 
lours that can be procured. You, gentle reader, 
may probably suppose that he will be allowed to 
reap the reward of enterprise, outlay, and public 
spirit. No such thing ; long before he can come 
into the market, with such a publicity as to com- 
mand a remunerative sale, any unscrupulous 
rival may copy his designs without contributing 
a fraction towards their cost, print them on in- 
ferior cloth with fading colours, and not only 
undersell the original proprietor in the market, 





but actually ruin his entire sale, by leading pur- 
chasers to believe that the deficiencies of the 


counterfeit extended to the original production. 
Ordinary persons might suppose that such a pro- 
ceeding was not very unlike fraud,—but the class 
of political economists, profiting by such trans- 
actions, will tell you that it is a necessary conse- 
quence of the freedom of trade; and add, with 
more truth, that they could not get on very well 
without such a system. 

Any one who will take the trouble of wading 
through the evidence brought before the commit- 
tee of the House of Commons on the Copyright of 
Designs, will find therein an edifying code of 
morality, such as could not be surpassed if the 
banditti of the campagna di Roma took it into 
their heads to draw up a system of ethics. The 
policy of encouraging piracy as a branch of na- 
tional industry was very eloquently recommended 
to the legislature by several worthy witnesses ; 
and, in order that their logic should correspond 
with their moral science, they assigned reasons so 
utterly inconsistent, or rather so completely con- 
tradictory, that they could supply all the Univer- 
sities of Europe with professors of self-refutation. 
But people must make mistakes when the train 
of reasoning is directed by the breeches-pocket, 

One argument, or rather semblance of argu- 
ment, is frequently urged by this sapient school 
of political economists, which they believe to 
conclusive against the claims of authors, artists, 
and designers. They aver that “ there is nothing 
new under the sun,” their own nonsense not ex- 
cepted, and that consequently every composition 
of skill, talent, or genius, is but a fresh arrange- 
ment of old materials accumulated by the exer- 
cise of similar qualities of mind in past ages ; and 
hence they infer that society has a right to the 
results of which it has furnished the essential ele- 
ments. Let us try the validity of this result by 
applying it toa parallel instance. There is no 
doubt that the most skilful farmer is indebted for 
a great portion of his harvest to the agricultural 
knowledge which has been accumulated by the 
experience of past ages; but does this give any 
right to John Nokes or Peter Styles to enter into 
his fields and carry off as many sheaves of his 
wheat as they in their wisdom believe to be a 
surplus produce obtained only through his de- 
rivative knowledge? No doubt we are all in- 
debted to science, using the word in its pro 
sense, accumulated knowledge ; but it is the ap- 
plication of that science which gives it value, and 
every man knows that to give value is in all 
human affairs but another form of expression for 
the creation of property. The combining power 
of the artist or designer is actually as much his 
own as the superintending skill of the agricul- 
turist. 

In fact, the processes by which intellectual 
property is created differ in degree rather than in 
kind from those by which material property is 
produced, and an examination of the differences 
would prove that the former has the greater 
claim to protection, inasmuch as there is more 
individuality engaged in the production. Society 
lends far less aid to the poet, painter, or designer, 
than it does to the mechanic or artisan; and we 
should be glad to know on what principle society 
claims to take most from those to whom it gives 
least. 

Intellectual property is recognised by the laws 
of every civilized community: and strange, in- 
deed, would it be if the labour of the head should 
be refused any share of the protection accorded to 
the labour of the hands. But, at the same time, 
it is undeniable that there is a less scrupulous ob- 
servance of intellectual than of physical rights ; 
and that men will not hesitate to filch ideas who 
would shudder at the notion of robbing a house 
or picking a pocket. Property, which from its 
immateriality, can be stolen through @ window, 
without cutting out a plate of glass; which can 
be carried off by the eye, without being traced or 
found upon the person ; which is beyond the ju- 
| risdiction of those laws that punish by a criminal, 
| and not bya civil process; which is neither 
by high moral feeling, nor the dread of moral re- 
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proach, enjoys but a precarious security. Are we 
therefore to declare, that the property most liable 
to be invaded is that to which the protection of 
law should ostentatiously be refused ? In other 
cases, facility of injuring valuable property has 
been set forward as a reason for investing that 
property with additional fences and securities ; 
we may instance the case of forgery ; but in lite- 
rature and art the very helplessness of the pro- 
prictors is assigned as the cause why law should 
afford no aid to the maintenance of their rights. 
We have been told from our infancy, that law was 
instituted to defend the weak against the strong ; 
and now comes a school of politicians maintain- 
ing that weakness is a proper and sufficient 
ground for withholding legal protection alto- 
gether. 
The advocates of piracy very rarely condescend 
to argue the morality of the question ; like the 
slave-dealers, they assert that, because trading 
with other men’s labours and trading with other 
men’s lives, has been allowed in ages of barbarism 
and ignorance, that therefore the system of wrong 
should be perpetuated, and injustice beget injus- 
tice to the end of the chapter. There is an asso- 
ciation of calico-printers to maintain piracy, as 
there was an association of merchants to support 
the slave-trade ; the arguments of both have a 
whimsical identity, and are equally remarkable 
for displaying a splendid contempt, both for 
logics and ethies. 
Thus we are told that piracy in design, though 
not justifiable on abstract principles, is beneti- 
cial to the community by keeping down the price 
of printed calicoes, just as the slave-trade was re- 
commended for supplying cheap sugar. Experi- 
ence, however, has shown us that the surest 
means of insuring a cheap supply of anything is 
by competition; there will always be such a com- 
petition if all the calico printers be placed on 
the same level and started fairly in the same race, 
protection to design being granted as a counter- 
poise for the very light weight of conscience with 
which some of them are loaded. But excellence 
is desirable as well as cheapness; and excellent 
designs will not be produced unless there is some 
reasonable prospect of a remunerative sale. The 
printing of the choicest patterns on the best ma- 
terials is necessary for encouraging the produc- 
tion of tasty designs ; and a restriction in the use 
of the pattern, so as to renumerate the designer, 
is simple justice to him and an injury to nobody. 
One of our philosophic wiseacres has contro- 
verted these positions, He says, “ It would be a 
scandalous grievance if every servant maid could 
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| decree of the royal council gave a copyright of 
fifteen years in silk tapestries, and of six years 


in patterns designed for dress and other purposes. 
The words of the decree are so remarkable, that 
we must make a short extract :— 

“The King, in Council, having caused to be 
laid before him the representations and memorials 
of the manufacturers of Tours and Lyons respect- 
ing the attacks upon their property and the 
general interest of manufactures, by copying and 
counterfeiting designs, his Majesty recognises 
that the superiority which the silk manufacture 
of his kingdom has acquired, is principally due to 
the invention, correctness, and good taste of 
designs ; and that the emulation which animates 
the manufacturers and designers will be annihi- 
lated, if they were not assured of reaping the re- 
ward of their labours ; and that this certainty in 
accordance with the rights of property, has main- 
tained this manufacture to the present time, and 
secured for it a preference in foreign countries. 
Compare this decree with the following open, 
deliberate, and avowed attack on intellectual 
property, contained in a petition presented to the 
House of Commons by a numerous and wealthy 
body of the manufacturers of Manchester, 
described by Mr. Thompson, of Clitheroe, as 
“that section of the print-trade whose chief dis- 
tinction is their unscrupulous morality with re- 
gard to property in designs.” Their precious 
petition sets forth, 

“That the inventors and printers of designs 
have no just title to any further advantages than 
those they must always necessarily possess—the 
means of entering the market with a pattern before 
any other house can do so ; of being the only hold- 
ers until other houses can bring it round, and of 
being known in the trade as the originators of 
that pattern.” 

The coolness with which this astounding pro- 
position is put forward is admirable. It is just 
as if Fagan’s gang had proclaimed “That the 
earners and possessors of money have no just 
title to any further advantages than those they 
must always necessarily possess; the means of 
entering the market with cash before the thieves 
ean do so, of being the only holders of gold 
until artful dodgers abstract it, and of being 
known in the trade as persons capable of earning 
money.” The morality of both is alike, and if 
there be any difference it is in favour of the pick- 
pocket, for he runs some risk who steals by 
means of the hand, which is evaded by those who 
steal by means of the eye. 

But copyright is necessary even to secure the 





not wear the same print in cotton that her mis- 
tress does in silk or muslin.” In Sheridan’s farce 
of the Critic, we find that when Tilburina goes 
mad in white satin, her attendant goes mad in 
white dimity ; but it is certainly an improvement 
to extend the connexion between maid and mis- 
tress to cases of sanity. Perhaps this learned 
arbiter elegantiarum would condescend to draw 
up a code for regulating the relations between the 
costume of the drawing-room and that of the 
kitchen, and prepare a tariff of the substitutes for 
furs and feathers to be worn in the lower regions. 
Assuredly men must have been driven hard to 
find arguments, when they discovered it to be a 
grievance that the maid should not wear the same 
patterns as the mistress. Still this pompous 
blockhead has unwittingly directed attention to a 
fact of considerable importance to the discussion 
ys advancement of a taste for elegance and re- 
ey ghee rea with the general progres- 
which must be gratified ; and if handsome patterns 
are not produced at home, they will be, as indeed 
they are, imported from abroad. 
France is decidedly superior to E 
Art of Design, and this superiority is evinced not 
rae be the production of magnificent and costly, 
ry " oe ; ~ 
How soe ee haste and simple patterns. 


roule rwise’ In France property 
in design is recognised and taken under the fuil 


ngland in the 





protection of law. So long as July 14th, 1787, 4 


. This taste has become a want | 


miserable advantages which the worshipful body 

of pirates concede to proprietors. Did they 
| never hear of workmen being bribed to betray 
| patterns, and of the counterfeit appearing in the 
market at the same time as the original? Three 
months’ copyright are now allowed; and it is 
notorious, that the pirated patterns of successful 
designs are prepared so as to enter the market on 
the very day that protection expires. 

While the art of printing has made gigantic 
strides, that of pattern-drawing has actually re- 
trograded, and we are forced to depend for 
designs on the artists of Paris. We are told, in- 
deed, that designers are engaged at print-works 
but with some few exceptions their art is treated 

| a8 a mechanical employment and rated at weekly 
wages, and the rate of their wages is in some 
stances below that of the more 
| of operatives. 


in- 
respectable class 
Here then is a branch of in- 
tellectual industry which we are actually banish- 
| ing from the country by cruelly and unjustly 
refusing protection to its produce. “ Such,” says 
Mr. Thompson, “are the effects of inadequate 
protection. Insecurity of property produces on 
industry and exertion the same withering effect, 


| lishes a monopoly. 
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Are we to the squin 
of his estate, because he has the monopoly of gj 
the land in the parish? We should be 
glad to ask the advocates of piracy if theyanet 
cluded from producing new designs when they 
are prohibited from copying the inventions ¢ 
others? They may tell us that they have neithe 
the talent to devise patterns or the 
liberality to remunerate the talent of otha 
What, then, is their demand when they esist thy 
establishment of a copyright in design? jj 
simply that the nation should sanction piracy fr 
the purpose of giving prizes to stupidity andy. 
wards to avarice. 3 

We do not confine our claims for the F 
tion of intellectual property to copyright inj 
signs, though we have dwelt chiefly on tha bres 
of the subject, because it involves the widest a 
most pressing interests, and also because in {ij 
branch the policy of piracy has been open 
avowed and defended. We have examined ser. 
tim the chief arguments, or rather apologies fe 
argument which they have brought forward, a § 
shown that they are not one whit better thy — 
palliatives of selfish injustice, which, in a a» — 
where their own interests were not involved, cod — 
not possibly have imposed upon themselves, () — 
the score of morality nothing more need be sid; 
but it is necessary to make some remarks ont — 
connexion between copyright and the generalix — 
terests of the country. 

Production of novelty is utterly impossible 
a country where a system of copying is carriela 
to a great extent. The Americans are just be 
ginning to discover that the reprinting of Engl 
works is fatal to the growth of their native litem — 
ture, and are lending an ear to the proposition ix — 
establishing an international copyright. Iti 
true that Leopold, King of the Belgians, ew — 
actually taken the trouble of recommending th — 
piracy of English books to the printers of Bre — 
sels, they being already notorious for their ping 
on French and German works. But the Begm ~ 
monarch stands nearly alone in this exhibitiod 
public morality; the other potentates of Bump — 
have learned that an honest protection of inte — 
lectual property is necessary for the developms — 
of original genius and talent. 

It is utterly absurd to suppose that the Bnglt 
are naturally inferior to the French in taste al — 
the Arts of Design. But it is unfortunately — 
true, that in France the taste of the peoples 
for more than a century, been sedulously cl — 
vated ; and that for half that space of time & 
property in designs has enjoyed a far grat — 
amount of protection than has been yet claimet 
for it in England. q 

We are of opinion that Mr. Emerson Tennetf — 
bill does not go quite far enough. The paisie — 
ought, as in France, to have the copyright of bs a 
pictures secured to him for life ; and three yeas) 
too small a term for some of the wid 
might be designed for casting in metal. Ta 
are also certain classes of printed goods, such, f 
instance, as hangings or imitations of tapestry," 
which so short a term of protection as nine mous 
is miserably inadequate. Proprietors in Prost 4q 
have the option of the duration for which 4 
will register a design; such a rule also 
established in Baguast, ont be pects? 4 
tion should rise by a graduat ’ F 
to the extent of the protection afforded. ifoe 
nufacturers knew their own interests, they *= 
combine to obtain the establishment of 
instead of resisting it with so much pertise 
They would see that a good pattern may al 
& valuable property, and, at the same time, q 
less than the multitudinous variations of eu 3 
trash which are now produced under the 
patterns. 

















a the spoiler be a Turkish Pacha in the 

despotic East, or an English pirate in thi 

| ’ Eng ir 2 

liberty and law.” ; eben 
Copyright 


» it has been sai rill establi 
meuneies id, will establish a 


but it will do so only in the same 


sense that the possession of any property estab- | 
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They complain very loudly of the ‘ 
fashion Reve nam a constant succession i z 
| and variety ; it would be very surprising pot 
| were not capricious when no efforts sen 
| give patterns the stable elements of ee 
taste. At present the calico-printers 
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much by guess, that they do not calculate on more 
han one pattern in five meeting with perfect 
success. No stronger proof could be given of the 
bsence of security to all parties, arising from the 
primary injustice of refusing protection to the in- 
tellectual efforts which are made to devise a 
remedy. It is impossible to visit certain print- 
orks without seeing patterns applied to materials 
for which they are utterly unsuited. We have 
een a pattern, which was beautiful in chalis, 
ndered supremely ridiculous when transferred 
o muslin, and absolutely disgusting when exhi- 
hited on coarse calico. The relations between the 
designs and the substances on which they are to 
be employed as patterns, are never taken into 
onsideration by the pirates: acting on the prin- 
iple of the patron of kitchen-wenches, who would 
have the gowns of every servant display the same 
orms and colours as that of her mistress, we have 
itnessed several incongruities which would 
upply materials for caricature to all Europe. 
The frauds of pirates are also very injurious to 
ronsumers. The manufacturer, who goes to the 
pense of a superb pattern, will also incur the 
cost of fast colours and sound material; the 
pirate will rarely do the one or the other ; and thus 
fading trashy article is foisted on the public 
nder the guise of one that is really valuable. 
is is “ sailing under false colours” with a ven- 
yeance ; and that it is by no means an uncommon 
practice the purchasers of furniture cotton have 
earned by bitter experience. 
There isa portion of the calico-printing trade 
hich invents; there is another portion which 
pirates its inventions: both have appealed to the 
public; the one for protection, the other for free 
ope in privateering. The question between 
em, when stripped of the verbiage with which it 
encumbered, is not, after all, very difficult of 
olution. It ultimately comes to this, ‘ Ought 
roperty to be protected?” We never have been 
isposed to argue a question of principle on the 
ow grounds of political or commercial expediency; 
ut in this instance expediency, however viewed, 
pports the arguments of principle: security of 
property must ever be a stimulus to production, 
nd must, therefore, give the advantages of the 
heapness arising from competition to the con- 
umers. 
France exports her printed articles to every 
uarter of the globe where fashion and refine- 
ent are to be found ; and she beats us in every 
market where superiority of elegance and taste is 
more important consideration than the differ- 
nce of cost. Now, this is precisely the form of 
nanufacture in which an outlay brings the 
uickest and most profitable returns. The profits 
f taste enable the French manufacturers to bear 
p against the disadvantages under which their 
pountry labours; they have, however, failed in 
very effort to rival our low-priced goods, or to 
tompete in any branch of trade where mechani- 
ingenuity and dexterous manipulation are 
ements of success. 
There are many persons who are discouraged 
om supporting the just claims of the proprietors 
bf designs to protection, because they believe that 
the change would affect the entire cotton and weav- 
ng trades, with all their vast and varied inte- 
sts. But the truth is, that the present staple- 
rade in cotton is very slightly connected with 
he question. Low-priced calicoes do not depend 
or sale upon their patterns; three-fourths of our 
ported cloths would be neither diminished nor 
ised in value by the printing. In fact, the call 
br protection is raised in order to create in Eng- 
da branch of trade which as yet can be 
arcely said to have a sensible existence—the 
rade in which the element of taste will be of 
hore importance than the element of cheapness. 
e want, that instead of being beaten by the fine 
rints of France in our own markets of London, 
¢ should compete with her in her market of 
aris. 
There is no doubt that a limited extension of 
opyright will now be granted by parliament ; and 





though this will be a far less complete measure of 
justice than that for which we contend, yet we 
have no doubt that its beneficial effects will be 
sensibly felt, and that many who are now the 
opponents of a limited copyright, will be con- 
vinced of their errors by experience, and join their 
more enlightened brethren in seeking a further 
extension of protection. We know that since the 
measure has been discussed, many converts have 
been made to the rights of property, and that the 
productions of mind are more generally recog- 
nised as entitled to security than they were 
when first the question was mooted. France has 
gained the honour of being the state in which in- 
tellectual property is most sedulously guarded ; 
and we cannot better conclude these remarks, than 
by inviting the attention of our readers to the 
following tables, for which we are indebted to Mr. 
Thompson, of Clitheroe, giving the duration of 
protection extended to intellectual property in 
both countries :— 

ENGLAND. 





Term of 


Nat a 
ature of Property einen! 


Additional 
Protection. 





Literary Properry. 


en 
Conee babe oF | and for the life 


of the author 
if he survive 
that period. 


Ditto. 


Drama, published or 
acted 


Musica Compositions. 
Oratorios, 
Waltzes 
Fine Arts. 
Designs as Prints, } 
Maps, Charts, &c. 
Sculpture, Models, Casts. 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 
Designs to be cast, 
modelled, or embos- | 
sed, or chased or en- 
graved, being of any 
metal or mixed metal 
Designs ditto on any 
other substance .... } 


28 years 


Ditto. 


and if the au- 
thor survive lé 
years longer. 


28 years 
14 years 


3 years 


It is pro to 
prot glase 
or earthen- 
ware for three 
years, and to 
extend simi- 
larly the copy- 
right for car- 
pets and pa- 
per-hangings. 


It is proposed 
that copyright 
in designs on 
shawl not 
printed, be ex- 
tended tothree 
years. 


1 year 


Designs to be worked 
into or printed on cer- 
tain textile fabrics, | 
and also designs for | 
the shape or configu- | 
ration of any article, \ 
&c., ribbons, Spital- / 
fields silks, Paisley 
shawls, 8 figured | 
in the loom or em- | 
broidered, ladies’ ha- | 
bit -sbirts,satin shoes, } 


&e. 
Designs printed upon 
linen, cotton, calico, 


S months 9 months pro- 
and muslia posed. 


Designs 





silk, wool, or hair, or 
any mixture of cotton, 
linen, woollen, silk, or | 


printed cr | 


3months 9 months pro- 
posed. 


hair, chalis, mouse- 
line de laine, &c 








It is proposed that design ornamenting any 
other article, except lace, for which no copyright 
is specified in the above schedule, shall have the 
protection of twelve months.* 





* The producer of a design will do well to remember 
the absolute necessity of registering it. The act ex- 
pressly provides, ‘That no person shall be entitled to 
the benefit of this act, with regard to any design in 
respect of the application thereof to ornamenting any 
article of manufacture, or any such substance, unless 
such design have, before publication thereof, been 
registered according to this act, and unless at the time 
of such registration such design have been registered 
in respect of the application thereof to such article of 
manufacture, or such substance, and unless the name 
of such person shall be registered according to this act 
as a proprietor of such design, and unless, after publi- 
cation of such design, every such article of manufac- 
ture, or such substance, to which the same shall be so 
applied, published by him, hath thereon, if the article 
of manufacture be a woven fabric for printing, at one 
end thereof, or if of any other kind or such substance 
as aforesaid, at the end or edge thereof, or other con- 
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PRANCE, 


Nature of Property. 


Additional 
Protection. 


Term of | 
Duration. 





Literary Property. 


Literature. 28 yeara and life of the 


author and 


ee -- 


| their decease 
to the heirs. 


28 years 20 


Published drama, >) years to the 
rs. 


ted drama. 
Musica Compositions, 


Musical pieces for Ss) 28 years 5 years to the 
rs 


PROS eS: e 
»}| 28 years 20 years to the 
gs. 
FINK ARTs, | = 
"Eatery, et 
ingrav al 
Charts, P ans, ng 
INDUSTRIAL Arts. 
Designs for figures, 
er a or 
wor n metal, 
wood, or any other | 
material. 
Designs reproduced ie] 


Lire. 10 years to heirs 
after decease. 


LIFE. 10 years to heirs 


after decease. 


mechanical not artis- 


tical means, whether 1,2,5 Atthe 
woven or printed »%, t the willofthe 
any material. “= | “ny manufacturer. 
Prerre- 

TUITY. | 





. Senae Sass ne and the cause of French 
uperiority in the art of design wi 
difficult to discover. prragenicn Gog 

In closing this subject—for the present, that is 
to say, for we shall be compelled to recur to it 
again and again—we desire to offer a few sug- 
gestions to the Artist. In his case, the law is to 
undergo no improvement. The cotton-printer, 
the paper-stainer, the carpet-weaver, every in- 
ferior grade of designers, indeed, is to have (need 
we say how cordially we rejoice at it) some 
advantage, though trifling. But the great creator 
of intellectual enjoyment, the great promoter of 
social and moral improvement, by the surest 
means of effecting it, the aArTIsT, in the highest 
meaning of the term, is to remain precisely where 
he was—totally without protection. His designs 
may be stolen and multiplied once or a thousand 
times, and he is denied even the right to ask for 
redress. The law gives him none. To say 
nothing of the power of copying his picture by 
engravings — line, mezzotint, aquatint, litho- 
graphy, or by any of the new processes that would 
make a monster of the Apollo—by any person 
who “gets hold of it ;” do we not perpetually 
meet in shops in the Strand wretched daubs which 
purport to be originals of the master, and which 
are sold openly, because there is no dread of 
punishment for the fraud or the forgery? An 
engraving, indeed, may not be copied; let an 
imitation of one be painted ona pocket-handker- 
chief, and the copyist may be punished ; but let 
a pirate buy his way for a shilling into the Royal 
Academy Exhibition, and steal one of the almost 
divine creations of Eastlake, and he may go “ scot 
free,” laughing at the just complaints of the 
painter. 

Artists must stir in this matter; must call 
upon the Legislature to do that which it ought to 
do, and we are sure would do, if the case were 
brought properly before it. 

Let the members of the Royal Academy set the 
example. 


venient place thereon, the Jetters “‘ R4.,”" together with 
such number or letter or number and letter as shall 
correspond with the date of the registration of such 
design, according to the registry of designs in that be- 
half; and such marks may be put on any such article 
of manufacture, or such substance, either by making 
the same in or on the material itself of which such 
article or such substance shall consist, or by attaching 
thereto a label containing such merks.”’ 
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THE ART-UNION. (May 
J 
_—— SS | 
Art. Some members of committee Seem to supply 
places of taste and judgment with crotchetsand bd 
fancies : one declares himself the enemy of wn 
of Art; and another of some other class; some yp, | 
hear of buying water-colour drawings for inttanen ec 
soon. To this the artist also is exposed, tity 





revenue, whilst, if an artist devote his time to the pro- 
duction of a picture of a high class, he is compelled, if 
he wish to sell it, to submit to the judgments of men 
whose taste he has every reason to question—his pic- 
ture will not be hailed with the approbation which the 
attempt itself merits; on the contrary, he will be 
barassed with all manner of criticism, not the less dis- pleasant to contemplate this state of 
couraging, because often absurd ; and finally if he get This letter is already too long, and therefore 
an offer at all, it will probably be less than two-thirds not venture to enter upon any speculations 5 | 
of the price he asks. It may be urged that two-thirds | the cure of the evils of which artists have 80 Much m 
are offered because the artist asked toomuch: permit | son tocomplain. The committee should be reduced 
me to enter briefly into this question of price. number, the secretary deprived of his vote (hoe 
I have alluded to the state of the encouragement of | came to have one, and bow hecomes toretain iting 
Art when the Association was founded; prices, of wonder) ; a more decided expression of Public opiayy i 
course, were correspondingly low, but the committee | 18 also wanted. Unfortunately little can be hoped ing 
in their endeavour to make their funds go far, com- our press; the lucubrations of our editors on the ah 
menced with their haggling system that very year; ject of Art, having little or no weight with the inte 
they struck the firef blow in this war. Next year gent. In fine, if we cannot achieve an 
prices rose, partly because the market was improved, the committee system, we must abandon it. Wel 
and justly so, and partly as a measure of protection; an Association on “the money prize system,” bg 
from that time to this prices bave been a source of dis- | hitherto it cannot be said to have effected any mj 
sension and ill-will. good, prizes of a sufficient amount to do a greitia 
The most absurd observations have been made upon | Aave been distributed, but these are Bb 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SCOTTISH ART-UNIUN. 
Edinburgh, April 18, 1842. 

S1a,—1 venture to offer some remarks upon the 
articles and letters which have at different times ap- 
peared in your journal, on the subject of Scotch Art 
and Artists, and on the Scottish Association. I believe 
that artists here give you credit for being a sincere 
well-wisher to Art, and most anxious to promote its 
interests, where you can; but they are not convinced 
that in all you have published on our Art, and on sub- 
jects connected with it, you have carried out your 
good intentions, but rather the reverse ; this, however, 
they attribute to the very questionable sources whence 
you seem to derive your information, as &@ profound 
ignorance of the sentiments of Scottish artists and of 
the real state of our Art is visible im all commaunica- 
tions sent to you, and in the comments made upon 
them, or it. 1 trust, Sir, that an amendment of this 
will secure to your paper that popularity amongst 
Scottish artists which its objects and the disposition of 
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its Editor merit, and you will, I hope, pardon the 
frankness of my observations. 1 think that in making 
them, I exhibit myself, as I am, your sincere well- 
wisher.* 

I shall now turn to the subject of our Art-Union— 
our great Association for the promotion of the Fine 
Arts. When this Society was founded, the patronage 
of Art in Scotland had so dwindled away, that artists 
could not sell the works which they yearly exhibited, 
and our school was threatened with extinction. Our 
nobility and upper classes purchased very few pictures, 
portraits excepted, and although our middle classes 
honour themselves by purchasing to a certain extent, 
their patronage is not sufficient to support a school, 
nor can it exalt Art; as pictures of familiar subjects 
are invariably preferred by this class of buyers. The 
prospects of Scottish Art were indeed gloomy, when 
@ Scottish artist first suggested an Association for its 
promotion, which project was afterwards brought for- 
ward by a gentleman who displayed an earnest zeal in 
the cause, and became the first Secretary to the new 
Society. 

Now, Sir, under these circumstances was it strange 
that the patriotic band of subscribers should think only 
of their own neglected, suffering, but deserving school? 
Its salvation was their great object. The “‘ committee 
system” was adopted in preference to the “‘ money 
prize system,” and any one, even slightly acquainted 
with the bistory of Art, must, I think, acknowledge, 
that in theory the first is greatly the better plan; I was 
its ardent supporter. 1 cling to it still, but I must con- 
fess that a contemplation of its practice has somewhat 
shaken my faith in its perfection. 

Your correspondent “ D. D.”’ says that Art has been 
improved by the Association, this I mustdeny. It 
has, it is true, prevented the extinction of our school, 
@s our artists have remained at home instead of seeking 
fortune elsewhere, and many of these artists being 
young men and full of talent, with years and experi- 
ence, have improved of course; but Art, | repeat, has 
not been improved by the operations of the Association, 
there is not an artist who will not accept of any com- 
mission rather than paint forthe Association. We have 
artists eminently calculated to shine in historical 
painting; but they must live, and portraiture or 
cabinet pictures offer a comparatively certain source of 


* As we have not thought it right to erase any of the 
observations contained in this letter, in reference to 
Other parties, we have felt bound to retain this, ap- 
plied to us. We must, however, be permitted to offer 
a comment upon it. We have strennously laboured to 
Obtain in Scotland, Ireland, and the provinces, the 
safest co-operation we could; our first object being 
integrity, our next ability. The gentleman who has, 
hitherto, or at least up to a recent period, acted for us, 
we believe to have been influenced only by a sense of 
justice; and we certainly consider that he has dis- 
charged his duty with strict impartiality and sound 
judgment. We should be unjust to him, if we did not 
say so much. We are, ourselves, fully aware of the 
difficulty—not to say impossibility, of so thinking 
and 60 writing as to content all parties upon whose 
works observations become necessary. The critic if 
he be actuated by generous feelings as well as just 
Principles, has, often, a most irksome, and, sometimes. 
& most painful task to discharge; and he too generally 
finds yo — rs makes one content he makes a 
score nontent. Fo 
in mind the axiom, eas Guplsene 

“ Ten ceusure wrong for one who paints amiss.” 
And ever write under a conviction that, “if to do 
—e easy as to Know what were rood to do, chapels 

ou 3 churches, and poor men’s houses princes’ 


palaces 





this subject by many people—one wiseacre, in a letter 
published in your journal, sought in Holland and 
Belgium for a scale of prices to guide us; that letter 
was unanimously viewed by the artists of Scotland 
with the contempt it merited, and I have only noticed 
it as a glaring instance of the twaddle which bas been 
written on the subject. 

A question which arises is, who are the men who 
pronounce upon the prices? The answer is, a dozen of 
gentlemen, elected nominally by the Association, but 
in reality by their dozen of predecessors; some of 
whom, it is true, love Art, some of whom know some- 
thing of it, and some of whom manifestly know nothing 
of it at all. These gentlemen exhibit their capacity for 


judging of prices by paying enormously for indifferent 


pictures, and depreciating others of real merit. Whilst 
I make this statement with regard to the committee, I 
am bound in justice to admit, that whatever be their 
motives, some artists unquestionably estimate their 
pictures at enormously high prices ; these generally 
accept whatever is offered, and their conduct may, 
perhaps, be explained by the hypothesis of “ D. D.” 
that their price is protective. But this is very far 
indeed from being the case with all: in fact it is so 
with a very small minority, and the sweeping accusa- 
tions brought against artists in this point have been 
most unjust. 

I am one of those who think that the purchase of 
English pictures by the Association, will do much to 
settle the disputed question of prices, and without en- 
tering into any discussion as to the propriety of now 
throwing open the Association—having already ac- 


| counted to you for the first adoption of the exclusive 
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system—I hail the letter of the artists published in 
your last paper with much satisfaction. I cannot con- 
cur in the observations of Dun-scotus ; but at the same 
time, I must say that I think them quite as good in 
their way on the one side, as many that have appeared 
on the other. 

Our Association, most probably, must adopt the 
“money prize system,” that is, if better committees 
cannot be found. That of this year is by far the worst 
which we have had; you will hardly credit the fact, 
that these gentlemen utterly abjure the commonly re- 
ceived notion that to encourage anything, the ‘true 
system is to buy the best which the market produces 
(to adopt a vulgar way of talking). Instead of com- 
mencing with the best pictures and then working 
gradually down the scale, they generally (with a few 
exceptions doubtless) commence at the other end: 
some of the worst pictures in the exhibition being 
bought the first week ; and under the specious pretence 
of encouraging youthful genius, indifferent things are 
purchased because painted by boys! You, or any one 
who has thought on the history of Art, must at once 
bee the dreary consequences of such absurd proceed- 
ings. No sooner, however, does a young man paint a 
really good picture and take a position as an artist, 
than he is abandoned by the committee: he is not then 
weighed in the scale by the progress which he has 

ude, but by a comparison with men of long tried 
ability, and his picture is left on the walls unsold. I 


appeal to the Exhibition of this year i 
shameful fact. of this year in support of this 


The committee, 
ble motives, 
ing represen 


ey at times, buy pictures from charita- 
at times, because influenced by the press- 
tations of friends of the artist ; frequently 


es which it is impossible to penetrate—merit 


.' & nothing to do with 
them ; al true encouragement of 


| this tells against the 


away—thus, if aman gets £100, he buys ten je 
tures; besides, under this system, there has beat 
case or two of more abominable jobbing than every — 
taken place in the first Association. 1 hear, bowew, 
that an attempt is tobe made to amend these evils Th 
greatest objection to the system is, the low stud — 
judgment and taste amongst the Scottish public. Tha — 
is, however, evidence of a growing taste; andaprotalk 
result of ‘the money prize system” being adopt 
would be the promotion of taste amongst the pubic 
as prize holders would be called upon to think seriou — 
of the subject in making a choice. j 
Almost all that has been published, hitherto, nth 
subject which I have been reviewing, has been agin 
the artists ; they have patiently endured these atad: — 
whether printed or spoken, their position has t= 
one of doubt and difficulty, and a warm appreciaia 
of the efforts made by their countrymen in their fame 
has often sealed their lips when they had causetoam 
plain ; but the evils under which they laboar, insesld 
diminishing, seem to increase from year to year 
they can no longer be borne; something must beim 
to carry out the intentions of the subscribers ue — 
Association, declared in its title to be, forthe Pm — 
MOTION OF ARnT—to those subscribers let the aii 
appeal. q 
In these observations, I disclaim all imputations@ 
the members of the committee as individuals, ss 
I firmly believe them to be actuated by good meta — 
according to their lights, but every one hasarigh® 
express his opinion of them as @ committee acting fi 
powerful public body associated for a most import — 
purpose, but of which purpose they have wholly 
sight. Yours, &c., 4 
A Scorrisn Aatis. 
[We leave the above letter to speak for itself. ks 
needless to repeat that our columns are again a — 
command of any champion who will take up the gat — 
let. We earnestly hope the committee will not we 
offence at thesecommunications ; and presume, Yer)* 
spectfully, to entreat them to consider seriously whee 
the suggestions offered are not of great imports: — 
and whether some steps onght not to be taken ® — 
them, even though they should go to the extat# 
sacrificing the whole of that which most of aslot® 
cherish—PATRONAGE. ] 4 
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VEHICLES. 

Wraxall, near Bristol, April 28rd, 1% 

S1rx,—I have to complain, that in your convenes 4 
J. H. M.’s comments upon the communication al 
you did me the honour to insert in the January : 
February numbers of the Arr-Un1on, my meanitit oa 

been most sadly perverted, and that and » 

quoted passages have been made to 

which in its original position really 
sufficiently intelligible to ordinary ca 


pening) 
Hae 
nothing to lose, nor aught to gain, by | attempt 8 


introduce for experiment the properties 
solution of borax in combination - oil, for pats 

I certainly did not anticipate such a 
civil remarks as those with which J. H, M- oT ; 
cluded his letter. Of course I deny that pigmeti 
mixed agreeably to the directions preseribet “. 
communication, can be washed off by means 
Such an untoward result would at once imply 8° — 
of too much of the boracic solution. ; 
Secondly.—I deny having stated any inference : 


an gene 
vit 





own relative to the insufficiency of turpentine Me 
merely advanced a few h reasons why ; 


= _ —Fee 
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ave objected to the use of turpentine alone as a 
iluent for oil. 

In answer to the insinuation, that I had omitted to 

‘ate in what respects water is preferable to rectified 
urpentine as a diluent for oil, I should say, Ist, by 
enabling the artist ‘“‘to lay colour, pile upon pile,” 
ithout the liability of each successive addition to 
iate from the precise spot upon which it might be 
ed. 2nd. From the absence of that resinous pro- 
rty which commercial rectified turpentine generally 
ossesses. And, 3rd. From its economy. 

In reply to the question, “‘does Mr. C, mean to re- 
sommend the use of such substances as glass of borax, 

borate of lead, as driers for his vehicles?” Mr. C, 

oes not specifically name any driers whatsoever, but 

left the choice of such matters to the discretion 
the artist. 

I do object to the translation of my words, “any 

netallic oxide” into litharge, for I am strongly im- 

ssed with the idea that every salt and oxide of lead 

t is employed by artists, should be replaced, if prac- 

ticable, by some equally efficient substitutes that are 

sensible to the chemical influence of several of the 

s. It may, therefore, be inferred that I do most 

pectfully disclaim any willingness torecommend “a 

hicle whose ingredients are precisely the same as 
hose of Mr. Hardy.” 

With regard to J. H. M.’s difference of opinion as to 

he theory I ventured to suggest relative to the dis- 
tolouration of pigments composed of white lead and 
pil, when deprived of a free current of atmospheric 
ir; I still maintain my own, which may be thus 
imply expressed, viz., that during the desiccation of 

l certain gasses are generated which possess the pro- 
jperty of acting specifically upon the salts and oxides of 
Jead with which the oil may be combined, and that this 

pecified action may alter their colour. 

Admitting the truth of J. H. M.’s very popular ex- 
periment, viz., the discolouration of paper that has been 

noistened with dilute solutions of salts of lead, when 
ubjected to an atmosphere containing sulphuretted 
ydrogen gas; I pass, with much surprise, to the con- 
luding passages of his letter, viz., amongst other 
hings tending to the purpose of rendering Mr. C.’s 

gument effective by all the means in his power, he has 
quoted a formidable list of eminent chemical authori- 
jes on so simple an affair (please to attend to the 

ords), as the addition of water to borax until it can 
issolve no more!! Adding that, ‘‘whatever benefit 
Mr. Coathupe might have intended to derive from 
those celebrated names, they clearly show that great 
chemists may be greatly mistaken in matters, respect- 
ing which ordinary folks would not have had sufficient 
ingenuity to find any difficulty whatsoever.” 

From this very shrewd remark, it might be imagined 
that I have aspired to the reputation of being con- 
sidered a “nostrum monger,” and that ambition, or 
avarice, has urged me to attempt to prove some extra- 
Ordinary fallacy. 

Now, the real truth is simply this—the whole of my 
former communication consisted of suppositions 
derived from data furnished by artists—of experiments 
emanating from such suppositions—of a recommenda- 
tion to artists to test the qualities of an innocuous 
volatile diluent for oil, as a substitute for turpentine 
(or in conjunction with it, if they pleased), and so far 
only as it might appear available for specific, or for 
ordinary purposes; of a very full descriptive account of 
the substance borax, which had been recommended to 
the notice of artists under a variety of modifications, 
through the pages of the Art-Unton, and finally, ofa 
few chemical investigations of the properties of some 
of the compound vehicles for pigments that had been 
publicly advertized. Regretting that so much time 
should have been so uselessly bestowed, 

Iam, yours, &c., 
C. THORNTON COATHUPE. 


MODELS FOR DRAWING. 
34, Marylebone-street, Piccadilly. 

Sir,—Seeing in your estimable publication of last 
month, some observations respecting a set of drawing 
perspective models that I have prepared for some years 
for Mr. Runciman, which are calculated in some mea- 
Sure to injure their utility and sale, and trusting to 
your known impartiality, I ask as a favour to correct a 
mistake regarding their description. 

You call them “little paper models,”’ which, with 
other remarks, may impress the public with the 
notion that they are mere common-place children’s 
toys, when they really have higher pretensions, and 





the same object in view as those mentioned by you, 
although quite distinct in form. Now, I beg to assure 





you that they are not paper, but geometrical cubes of 
solid wood, covered with white paper for the purpose 
of illustrating more distinctly the degrees of shadow 
of those parts opposed to the light, than the dark yel- 
low wood. The separate pieces are, I think, as large 
and as capable of the same number of variations ; as the 
accompanying few diagrams will, I hope, convince you. 
I remain, Yours, &c., 
JaMEs SHADE. 


AN ARTIST’S COMPLAINT. 

S1n,—As an artist, however humble, I think I have 
a right to complain of uncourteous and unfair treat- 
ment on the part of a brother artist. It would be 
equally unwise and unjust in me to complain of cen- 
sure, when it comes from a quarter justified in apply- 
ing it and entitled to respect. Censure, when gene- 
rously given, is often more useful to the young artist 
than praise. But the authority from whence it pro- 
ceeds should be above suspicion of impure motives. 

1 enclose you a copy of a weekly publication, entitled 
“Punch,” and I ask you to say if the remarks are 
justifiable. From what I, in common with other artists, 
know of your right and generous feelings, I am sure 
you will condemn these observations, the more when 
I tell you they are written by Mr. ——, a member of 
the Society of British Artists. I have, of course, au- 
thority, from persons who know the fact, for making 
this statement. Yours, &c., 

T. K. Penson, Member of the New Society 
of Painters in Water Colours. 

[We consider it our duty to insert the above letter; 
the complaint is perfectly justifiable. If an artist goes 
out of his way to wound the feelings or prejudice the 
interests of a brother artist, he does that which ought 
to be severely condemned. It is not his business to 
review an exhibition ; and we can scarcely conceive it 
possible that it can be a pleasure to him to do so. 
Sure we are that it is by no means a pleasant task to 
ourselves. We believe that occurrences of this kind 
are very rare. ] 

ST. STEPHEN’S CHAPEL, WESTMINSTER. 

Sir,—It must be known to many readers of your 
journal, that soon after the lamentable destruction of 
the Houses of Parliament by fire, many drawings were 
made of the ruins, and particularly of this famed 
chapel. Messrs. Britton and Brayley published a very 
interesting volume on the history and architecture of 
the ancient palace; and Mr. Mackenzie was employed 
by the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, to make 
a series of elaborate drawings of the chapel. It is re- 
ported amongst artists, that these are given out for 
engraving, and that they are placed in the hands of 
inferior engravers, whereby the drawings, the architec- 
ture, and the first class of artists will all be depreciated 
in public estimation. Coming from a wealthy Govern- 
meat office, the works should be of the highest order, 
worthy of the subject, the country, and its artists! I 
think it your duty to direct public attention to the sub- 
ject. Yours, &c., A. B. 


LITHOGRAPHIC ART-UNION. 

Sir,—It is proposed to establish a Society upon the 
principle of the Art-Union of London, to be called 
the *‘ Lithographic Society,” with the twofold object 
of encouraging the efforts of British artists in Litho- 
graphy, and also of promoting a general love of Art, 
by a wide circulation of some of the best productions 
in this very beautiful and effective branch of engraving. 

The plan suggested would be, to form a Society con- 
sisting of members paying an annual subscription of 
half-a-guinea and upwards, and to appropriate the 
funds thus raised to the purchase of copies of the best 
works in Lithography executed in this country; such, 
for example, as David Roberts’s ‘ Palestine,’ Nash’s 
* Mansions of England,’ Miiller’s ‘ Francis the First,’ 
&c. &c.; such works to be drawn for once in every 
year by members as prizes; and also to set aparta 
portion of the fands for the purpose of having two or 
more drawings executed in each year, in the best style 
of Lithography, copies of which should be distributed 
gratis to each member of the Society. 

Any persons who may wish to assist in forming and 
establishing such a Society as is above suggested are 
requested to communicate (by letter, postage free) 
with M. A., Post-office, St. Albans. 

Yours, M. A. 
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MR. JOSEPH THEAKSTON. 

Mr. Joseph Theakston, the sculptor, died, at his 
house in Belgrave-place, on Thursday, the 14th April, 
aged 69 years. He was the last of the scholars of the 
elder Bacon, and formed his style on the amenities of 
that eminent artist. He was several years under the 
more eminent Flaxman, wrought in the studio of Bailey, 
and for the last twenty-four years of his life was in 
the employment of Sir Francis Chantrey, and carved 
most of the draperies, &c., of that artist’s statues and 
groups, He was, perhaps, the ablest drapery and or- 
namental carver of his time, as he was certainly the 
most rapid. To look at him while working, which 
visitors loved to do, his hand seemed scarcely to move ; 
and few could imagine the rapidity of his execution 
from his quiet manner of handling his tools. This 
proceeded mainly from his great knowledge of all the 
varieties of drapery, and from a sense of perfect ease 
and flowing nature of the draperies of Chantrey. When 
he began to carve a statue, he knew perfectly well what 
was required of him, and cut away the superfluous 
marble at once. He had not to try again and again, 
like most other artists, and by frequent touching and 
retouching accomplish his object. While seeming to 
work least he was working most; and so well did his 
sleight of hand assist his knowledge and taste, that he 
may be said never to have struck the chisel with the 
hammer in vain. Besides aiding in the works of 
others, he produced several original works of his own, 
and he had more than common skill in Gothic archi- 
tecture. He was born in the city of York, of respect- 
able parentage ; was by nature gentle and affectionate, 
yet firm, as most calm hearts are. He was buried, by 
the side of his wife, at Kensall-green. These words 
(which we borrow from the Times newspaper) are 
written by one who knew his worth as a man and his 
merits as an artist, and respected both. 

GEORGE BARRETT, ESQ. 

The Arts have sustained a severe loss by the 
death of this excellent artist and estimable gentle- 
man, who has so ably contributed to their advance- 
ment both with the pencil and the pen. He was 
one of the oldest members of the Society of 
Painters in Water-colours; and their present 
exhibition contains ample proof that his great 
powers continued unimpaired to the last. 

We shall next month be in a condition to supply 
our readers with that which they will ardentl 
desire to possess—some particulars of his life, 
his interesting and valuable career as an artist. 

[We take this opportunity of requesting the 
kindness and courtesy of correspondents in refer- 
ence to memoirs of deceased artists, or of persons 
connected with the Arts. In us it w be in- 
delicate to make early applications to relatives ; 
but others can do it for us; and it is scarcely 
necessary to say that by so doing they might very 
essentially aid us in a most important part of our 


duty. } 

Madame Vigée Lebrun, a paintress of history 
and portraits, member of the Ancient Academy of 
Painting in France, and of almost every academy 
in Europe, died in Paris on the 31st of March, at 
the age of eighty-seven. 

The distinguished archeologist, M. Neston 
l’Héte, is dead. He had made two gjourneye Sa 
Egypt, under the auspices of the Minister for 
Pub ic Instruction. He has left most important 
notes on Egypt, drawings of its monuments, and 
impressions of hyeroglyphics. A commission has 
been named, to superintend the publication of 
these researches, in as complete a manner as 
those of M. Champollion, 


9 cet ieee ed 
THE ARTS IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


FRANCE.—Panris.—Statue of Silver of Louis 
XIII.—It is said, that the Duc de Luynes has 
given a commission to M. Rudde, the sculptor, 
to model a statue of Louis XIII., to be cast in 
silver, and placed in the hall of Louis XIIL., 
which was painted by M. Ingrés. It is to be 
cast by M. Louis Richard; the pedestal is to be of 
bronze; and it is said will cost 15,000 fr.; the 
statue itself, 40,000 fr. It was M. Richard 
who cast the gates for the church of the Madaleine. 

The Monument of Napoleon.—The M ’ 
an official journal, announces that the Minis- 
ter of the Interior has awarded a gold medal, 
of the intrinsic value of 1000 fr. (£40), to each 
of the ten artists whose plans were most high! 
approved by the committee of judges of the tom 
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order :—The engravers take their places on the 
lth of May, and remain ninety days; the 
sculptors on the 10th of June, and remain seventy- 
two days; the architects on the 10th of May, and 
they will remain one hundred and five days ; the 
painters on the Ist of June, and will remain 
seventy-two days. 

Avignon.— Picture ordered by Government. 
—The Minister of the Interior has ordered a 
large historical picture, from a young artist of 
much merit, M. Jules Varnier. The picture is 
intended to adorn the town house of the town of 
Orange, and the mayor of Orange chose the 
subject, which is very happily selected, recalling 
a scene honourable to his fellow citizens, namely, 
‘The National Guard of Orange putting a stop 
to the Massacres at Avignon during the Reign 
of Terror.’ 

SWITZERLAND.—The Artists of Unter- 
WALpEN.—It is remarkable how many artists 
this canton has produced. Perhaps it is the 
loveliness and grandeur of the scenes amidst 
which they live, that refine the taste of the in- 
habitants and inspire a love of the beautiful. 
This is seen in their churches, in their houses, 
in the picturesque dresses of the women, and even 
in the tasteful arrangements of their festive 
meetings. Unlike his neighbour, the Bernese, 
who follows the plough over a heavy soil, the 

nt of Unterwalden pursues the lighter 
bours of the orchard, or the care of his cattle, 
for which the soil is best adapted. He seldom 
becomes as rich as a Bernese, but his life is more 
easy, his temper is cheerful and serene. The 
churches of Stanz, Sachseln, and Alpnach, are 
adorned with columns of the beautiful black 
marble, from the quarries of Stanz and Melchthal; 
and with a good taste, that does honour alike to 
the architect and the inhabitants. 

In these romantic and solitary valleys, dwell 
and have dwelt sculptors and painters of no small 
talent. Towards the close of last century, the 
sculptor Jost practised his art, with little aid but 
from his native genius; and of the existence of 
this last, the works he has left offer abundant 
proofs. He never quitted his native valley, and 
the artist could leave no patrimony to his son 
~ having taught him the art of making cruci- 

xes. 

Jost’s countryman, Christen, was more fortu- 
nate. A benevolent Swiss sent him to study at 
Rome, and he went afterwards to Munich, and 
then returned to Switzerland, where he has left 
many busts of distinguished persons. At Kerns, 
in Upper Unterwalden, old Abart still lives, but 
his statues in wood of Nicolas von der Fliie, 
Hirten, &c., are less in request than they were 
in his younger days. Franz Kaiser, who is now 
thirty-one years old, studied first under Jost, 
Abart, and Imhof; he then passed three years 
at Munich, and finally two years at Rome. At 
Rome, he executed several works on interesting 
subjects of Swiss history; ‘William Tell in the 
Moment of x. when he sees his Child safe 
from his Arrow,’ * The Dragon-slayer,’ ‘ Struthan 
von Winkelried,’ ‘Arnold von W inkelried, the 
Hero of the Battle of Sempach,’ &c. In all these 
statues, the heroic spirit is expressed in noble 
forms, with a pure design, that recalls classic 
antiquity. This admirable artist has now re. 
turned to his solitary valley, where many im. 


pediments offer themselves to his career. The 


materials he requires are expensive, and difficult 
of transport ; 


striking. Wursch was professor of painting in 
the Academy of Besancon for many years ; be lost 
his sight, it is said, by too much study, and re- 


turned to his native village, where, at the time of 


the French invasion, he was shot dead by a 
French soldier, while in the act of exhorting to 
peace. At the present moment, the little town 
of Stanz possesses three excellent painters. 
Zelger, who has devoted himself entirely to 
painting Swiss scenery, and who most admirably 
represents it; conveying the feeling of the still 
loneliness that pervades the scenery of the high 
Alps, as well as representing its peculiar features. 
The dark wood, the torrent springing from its 
bosom, and losing itself as it descends in foam ; 
the gloomy valley ; the deep precipice—these are 
Zelger’s favourite studies. Some of his works 
are lithographed, but in that style no just idea is 
conveyed of his oil pictures. His last work is 
‘The Tirlis, seen from the Engelberg Road.’ 
The glacier of this mountain king is glancing 
under a dark sky; in front and below are green 
hills, with broken and reflected lights, and lower, 
is a precipice, where the illusion is wonderful : 
you seem to look into it. The fault of Zelger’s 
—< is a want of lightness. H. Kaiser, the 

rother of the sculptor, having completed his 
studies at Rome, has established himself at Stanz, 
and he has already been worthily employed in 
painting several pictures for churches in Freyburg 
and the convent of Engelberg. 

Paul Deschanden, also now at Stanz, has passed 
several years in Italy, at Florence, and at Rome, 
and he has returned imbued with the simplicity, 
pious feeling, and truth, of the early Italian 
masters. It is easy, also, to see how deeply he 
has studied Raffaelle, by the style of his designs 
and his manner of colouring. In the restored 
chapel at Lucerne, are four pictures by him— 
‘Jesus a Child,’ ‘ Jesus struggling with Death,’ 
‘Jesus Risen from the Dead,’ ‘Jesus as Judge 
of All.’ There is a fine poetic feeling in the con- 
trast of the figure of the Saviour just risen from 
the grave, the weakness of mortality apparently still 
clinging to him, and the force and power expressed 
in his figure at the last judgment. Among other 
works, Paul Deschanden is now employed on 
two pictures of Moses and St. John. These are 
to be exhibited at the first Swiss exhibition. It 
is said, when the works he has begun are com- 
pleted, this artist will go to Munich. 

BAVARIA. — Municn. — Zalo raphy. — A 
commission has been received at the celebrated 
manufactory of stained glass, annexed by his 

ajesty to the porcelain manufactory, from St. 
Petersburgh, for an immense window, which is 
to form one of the ornaments of the Isaacs church. 
It is to be painted from designs by the Bavarian 
architect and private councillor, M. de Kleaze 
The painting will be about thirty feet in height, 
and will therefore surpass in size any work 
ree in zaloyraphy, or stained glass. 
~The celerted pane cairaemey Pine Art 

pianist and composer, Listz, is 


powell a member of the Academy of Fine Arts 


RUSSIA. — Sr Prererss 
-— Str. Pr URGH. — Stat 
Poniatowski.—Some claims having been mere ¥ 
regard to the statue of Poniatowski, the emperor 
has ordered the statue by Th 








the encouragement he receives js | 


lered orwalds 
broken in pieces, and also the y sete» wae: 


in advance. But of the general improvement q 
the part of the artists there can be no questi, 
The public feeling, opinion, and patronage, hy 
kept pace with them. Of the year’s produce, wha 
exhibited, very few return to the producer's hom, 
Already a large proportion of the present colle. 
tion are marked with the agreeable word “ sold” 
The society, as a whole, has, we have no dou, — 
carried the art of Painting in Water Coloursasiy : 
as it can be carried. Some great and origal 
mind may, possibly, strike out a new 2 
lead the way to improvements of which wem 
now have no conception ; but until this has ba — 
done, the annual exhibitions will exhibit only te — 
same pictures we have seen—differing only d 
jects from those which the respective artistshae 
already produced. We cannot, therefore, spat — 
of the exhibition - a “move forward;” iti — 
something to say there is no retrograde mow 
ment; that no member has fallen off; buttt 
each maintains his reputation to the Tw 
or three recent accessions, however, have gm 
to the society ‘additional strength. Anda,» — 
doubt, they will manifest their accustomed jul 
ment and acuteness in augmenting the boda — 
this respect, changes for the better may take plat — 
from year to year. ® 
Public gratitude is due to the society for tk 
stimulus they have so long given to theart:# — 
them we are mainly indebted for the i 
enjoys and retains in England. On the whik — 
perhaps, it is not to be regretted that in thea — 
lection there is no peculiarly attractive work. Te 
interest, ae Te is not concentrated, lt 
scattered. And it is scarcely too much tom — 
that of the entire assemblage there are very f - 
that - LF ge anes an we a 
scarcely half-a-dozen that may be ‘4 
as bad. Of the 338 pictures exhibited, there 
certainly 300 which possess high merit. 5 
No. 1. ‘ View of Como,’ Ww. CaLLow. And a 
and true copy of a scene with which _ 4 
so often made us acquainted that wemay “ 4 
portion of its shore to be as familiar to us S™ — 
banks of our own fair Thames at nll 
— of the artist and the pen of the ba 
een equally eager and earnest to ex the fam 


of its exceeding beauty. a 
No. 2. ‘ Hotel de Ville, Brussels,’ — 4 
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ne the pi 
dence of its power. 


e trust, however, thaw — 
may regard this work as proof ¢ the estima 
artist’s recruited health; for it is @ ie 
usually elaborate performance, | renub i 
labour as well as thought. It is, indeed, “ile | 
ably full of details : the groups 2 the e a 
are numerous and characteristic ; each being? 
portrait, illustrative of the habits of the Pm 4 
and the costume of the country. ibe same" 
and masterly touch that distinguishes the pie : 
of Mr. Prout is expressed in every gene ; 
picture; and though competitors 12 ae 
have started up of late years, they ies 
surpassed the painter by whom they a 
tenght the nest af o— may be proud to” 
they have profited by his lessons. 3 
No. 8. (Girl with Pitcher,’ O. Oana 4 
roduction of a new member; and one Wie, 
e regarded asa valuable acquisition to the 90% 
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gnarled oak may be, at times, a useful accessary 
0 a picture, but who would tolerate the artist who 
painted nothing else? There are many ‘* Graces’’ 
n our English corn fields, although rude and 
soarse “‘ Moggys”’ are plenty enough. Mr. Oak- 
y is right in copying the former, and he has done 
0, we think, without exaggeration, very delicate 

d beautiful as his portraits are. 2 
No. 28. ‘A Family of Primitive Christians 
ading the Bible,’ J. W. Wricut. A well con- 

reived and ably painted work, drawn with a vigor- 

pus pencil and coloured with corresponding force. 

The portrait of the young wife with her first-born 
especially fine. 

No. 42. ‘ Tore Lake, Killarney,” W. Evans. 
delicious picture of a most delicious scene, and 

pne, the truth of which will be at once appreciated 
py all who have visited the far-famed lakes. 

No. 46. ‘Study of Gypsies,’ O. Oax.ey. 
nother of Mr. Oakley’s admirable pictures—a 
roup such as we have met scores of times in some 

cluded dell away from the main road. . 
No. 47. ‘View from the Churchyard at Thun, 

Switzerland,’ W. CaLttow. A picture of high 
nerit ; affording a clear and convincing idea of the 
ality. 

No. 49. ‘View on the River Lowther,’ P. De 
Wint. A fine, broad, vigorous, and most effective 
nglish landscape, painted in & bold and manly 
tyle. 

No. 54. ‘Dorney Common,’ W. Evans. A 
weet composition; very graceful and beautiful, 
bounding in small episodes, which show the artist 
o be a close observer. 

No. 58. ‘Don Quixote, fed by the high-born 
Damsels,’ J. M. Wricut. A capital picture ; 
ull of point and character, and atoning for much 
ardness of style by the feeling with which the 
rtist has entered into the design of the author. 

No. 83: ‘The Necropolis at Glasgow,’ H. 
ASTINEAU. An interesting subject, pictured 
ith much skiil. Introduced into it are the 
ponuments to Knox, Dick, and ‘‘ Mr. Lawrence, 
young sculptor.’’ 

Nos. 86 and 87. ‘ Falls on the Rhine, at Schaff- 
hausen,’ ‘ On the Frome at Stapleton, near Bris- 
ol,’ G. A. Fripp. Two clever pictures; ably 
ey the scenery peculiar to Switzerland and 

ngland. 

0. 88. ‘Tore Fall, Killarney,”’” W. A. Nrs- 
1eLpD. Although the artist intimates that his 
ketch was made ‘‘ during a clearing,’’ under his 
*superintendence,’’ we must be permitted to sus- 
pect that his fancy has greatly exaggerated the 
breadth of the fall, and surely he has added some- 

ing to the *‘dacent draperies’’ of the ‘‘ boys” 
ho are in attendance. 

No. 92. ‘A Composition,’ J. Vartey. With 
puch that is natural, and much that is unnatural, 
his is still a remarkable work. A piece has been 
dded to the right of the picture; its value would 
have been enhanced, if precisely the same quantity 
had been cut away from the left. 

No. 96. ‘The Highlanders’ Burying-ground, on 
n Island in the Loch Maree, Seceabhen? Ww. 

URNER. A remarkably picturesque and interest- 
ng subject, treated with much ability. 

No. 101. ‘ View on the South Downs, with Cis- 
bury-hill, near Worthing,’ Coptey Firvipine. 

work of extraordinary merit. A triumph of art 
bver a most unpropitious subject. We have here 
nothing but a bleak and brown heath, in the dis- 

nee some sloping hills, and in the foreground a 
ouple of figures; yet all the parts are made to 

rmonize so happily that we do not miss the ac- 
ssaries, usually considered essential to make up 
picture. The whole is beautifully toned; the 

production of a great and justly popular master. 

No. 102. ‘Ferry on the Thames,’ W. Evans. 

most exquisite picture, full of beauty and inte- 


rest. 
_ No. 112. ‘ Fingal’s Cave, Isle of Staffa,’ Copter 
FIELDING. A noble picture; conveying a fine 
dea of one of the grandest of nature’s works. 
No. 122. ‘ A Match Girl,’ O. Oakey. Another 
stic portrait, true to the life, although of pass- 
ng grace, delicacy, and beauty. The sad feeling 
bf desolation in the hopeless orphan girl is finely 
xpressed. The work is one of great merit and 
bf great value. It is, perhaps, the most striking 
nd interesting of all Mr. Oakley’s contributions ; 
bey are just the works which fe/d with the mass, 
aw do more than merely satisfy the con- 
ur. 
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No. 130. ‘The Castle Chapel,’ G. Carrer- 
MOLE. A noble composition, full of fine feeling. 
The-castle inmatesare at prayers, on the eve, it may 
be, of some attack, for the countenances express a 
solemn awe of some approaching trial rather than 
a pure devotional feeling. The picture is rather 
sketchy in style, but is full of character. 

No. 113. Tréport, Coast of Normandy,’ C. 
Bentiey. A fine copy of the sea, the several 
accessaries to which are admirably rendered. 

No. 143. ‘ Lisbon, from Porto Brandas,’ J. 
Ho.ianp. A noble and beautiful work, the pro- 
— of a skilful pencil and an accomplished 
mind. 

No. 144. ‘Endsleigh, a Seat of his Grace the 
Duke of Bedford,’ J. D. Harpinc. Perhaps, on 
the whole, the most delicious landscape in the col- 
lection; very true to nature, but subjected to all 
the refinements of art. The subject is a simple 
one—a river, running between sloping banks; in 
the fore-ground is a small rock, upon which cows 
are standing, ; the thick foliage overhangs the 
current, now eddying along, and now breaking on- 
wards. It is in all parts perfect. 

No. 151. ‘A Farmer’s Boy,’ W. Hunt. Of 
many capital pictures by Mr. Hunt, this is, per- 
haps, the best; the portrait is real, in no degree 
exaggerated, alike free from coarseness and over- 
refinement. The boy is, indeed, just such an one 
as we have met, a score of times, when the music 
of the scythe is heard in the meadow. 

No. 153. ‘ Narcissus and Echio,’ J. Craisraty, 
A work of great merit, although, apparently, un- 
finished; and the Echo is a thought too sub- 
stantial. 

No. 154. J. Vartgy. The very antipodes of 
Mr. Harding, a bold, rough copy of nature, or 
rather of what nature may be, for the picture is a 
creation of the artist’s fancy. Itis painted with 
great vigour, and, in parts, possesses excellence 
rarely surpassed. 

No. 164. ‘ Thoughts in a Church-yard,’ the 
late G. Barret. The admirable and; estimable 
artist will be ‘‘ missed from his accustom’d”’ 
walk ; this memory of him is especially inte- 
resting; it exhibits the tone of his mind to- 
wards the close of his valuable life ; for it is one 
of the most recent, if not the latest, of his pro- 
ductions. He was a most pleasant painter, one 
who delighted in the cheerful looks of nature; and 
although it has been objected against him, that he 
‘*liv’d too much i’the sun,’’ no artist ever more 
ably or more truly pictured the great producer of 
existence, either at his rising or his setting. 

No. 167. * Saying Grace,’ W. Hunt. We can- 
not speak of this as we have spoken of No. 151. 
Here the boy has a forced expression : the coun- 
tenance is more that of a repentant, but hopeful, 
Magdalen than of an embryo farmer returning 
thanks for a bountiful meal. It is painted, how- 
ever, with great care; the face is wrought up toa 
marvellous degree of refinement. 

No. 171. ‘ Powis Castle,’ D. Cox. A powerfully 
painted work. Mr. Cox ‘‘ comes out”’ this year 
with renewed vigour. 

No. 172. * Scotch Peasants, Loch Etive.’ Ano- 
ther graceful and pleasing picture by Mr. Gas- 
TINEAU. 

No. 175. ‘ Hospitality to the Poor,’ G. Car- 
TERMOLE. A work of the very highest merit; 
admirable in conception and execution; all the 
details are well made out, and the story, simple 
though it be, is told with emphasis. 

No. 178. ‘ Cattle returning from Milking,’ 
J.D. Harpine. This also is one of the most 
agreeable landscapes in the collection; painted 
with great delicacy, and producing pleasure by the 
skilful admixture of nature with art ; the veritable 
with the imaginative. 

No. 179. ‘ Vessels in a Breeze,’ Copiry Firip- 
inc. Another of the many admirable contri- 
butions of the artist, who seems equally ‘ at 
home”? on the open sea, the sandy beach, the 
green wood, the mossy down, and ‘‘ mountains 
inaccessible.’’ . 

No. 195. ‘ Porch at Montacute, Somersetshire,’ 
Josern Nasu. Mr. Nash has done more than 
any living artist to restore admiration, and conse- 
quently appreciation, of the fine old structures of 
a remote age, when *‘ the good old English gentle- 
man’’ built for posterity. This is an example of a 
class of art in which the painter is unrivalled: he 
conveys a noble idea of the beauty and grandeur 
of an ancient edifice; and his restorations always 





carry back the spectator to ‘‘ the high and palmy 
state” in which they flourished. Nothing can be 
more judicious and nothing more agreeable than 
his introductions of figures in the habits of the 
times in which the parties lived. Considered as 
mere productions of art, his paintings are ad- 
mirable ; but they derive additional value from 
Ge samans they supply of matured thought and 
study. 

No. 200. ‘ Venice,’ J. Hotuann. A beautiful 
transcript of a fine passage. 

No. 201. ‘A Day on the Upper Lake, Killar- 
ney,’ W. A. Nes¥ietp. A most sweet picture, 
giving a good idea of the scenery that surrounds 
the lake, and of the stag-hunt, for which its shores 
are famous. 

No. 214. ‘ Petrarch’s House, at Arqua,’ S. 

Prout. A subject of much interest, skilfully and 
accurately painted. 
_ No. 215. ‘A Barn-dvor,’ R. Hints. Although 
it would be impossible to describe the works of the 
excellent and estimable secretary of the society as 
on a par with those of many whom he has in a 
measure called into existence, his pictures always 
convey pleasure—in spite of the glaring green he 
perseveres in introducing into them. 

No. 216. ‘The Wedding.’ Mrs. Seyrrartu. 
A finely painted work ; but the sentiment is not 
true. The broken-hearted bride is made to leave 
her home for the church, with her rich bridegroom, 
in the presence of her deserted lover. There are 
parts in the picture of great excellence. How 
capital is the portrait of the young heedless girl 
whu is forcing on her glove! But, as a whole, it 
fails to produce the effect desired and intended. 

Nos. 222, 223. ‘Camellia Japonicas; Convol- 
vulus,’ V. BarTHoLomMew. Itis difficult to con- 
ceive that mere copies of flowers can ever surpass 
these. The works of this artist are of astonishing 
accuracy, and of marvellous beauty. 

No. 234. ‘New Year’s Eve,’ A. CuisHoLm. 
In spite of a murkiness of style there is great 
merit in this work—a subject from Burns, full of 
incident and interest. It is good, but mainly 
because it is true. 

No. 239. ‘A Corn Field,’ P. De Wint. A 
capital work, one of the best of its class; it strikes 
us, however, that the picture would have been 
more effective if the figures and other objects 
in the fore-ground had been somewhat less in size. 

No. 239. ‘Scene from the Black Dwarf,’ 
Freperick Tayver. A triumph over a diffi- 
culty. The figure of the Dwarf, although true to 
the author, is not repulsive; and that of the fair 
maid to whom he presents the rose is very happily 
rendered. The‘ party ascending the hillock is 
beautifully and skilfully grouped. The execution 
of the work isof high merit. The screen contains 
several small pictures by Mr. Tayler, and all of 
them are of great excellence. No. 261, ‘ The Old 
Admiral and his Daughter,’ is capital. In No. 
270, ‘‘Sophia Western playing the Squire to 
Sleep,’ the artist has caught the very spirit of 
Fielding. In 285, ‘Interior of a Keeper’s Cot- 
tage,’ there is a group of dogs, wonderfully real ; 
and in 288, ‘Market Girl,’ there is nature itself. 

No. 306. ‘F. Stone.’ Mr. Stone is this year 
by no means a large contributor, and this is to be 
regretted, for there is a manifest lack of “‘ figure 
subjects’ in the exhibition, in consequence of 
which landscapes have, necessarily, an undue 

reponderence. Nos. 306 and 310 are, we be- 
ieve, the only works he has sent; and they are 
not sufficient to sustain his reputation, although 
very graceful and effective ‘‘ portraits,’’ for por- 
traits they are, although designed to illustrate 
passages in the ‘‘ Penseroso,’’ of Milton. 

The space to which we are compelled to limit 
ourselves is exhausted, yet we cannot pretend to 
have noticed half the works of interest and merit 
exhibited in the gallery. It will, no doubt, be 
visited by all who really love art, appreciate 
its higher qualities, and desire to watch pro- 
gress of *‘ our English School.” 

A visit to the Exhibition will be a rare treat to 
the public; it is so compact and so complete ; 
there is so small an admixture of the inferior with 
the excellent, and so much to interest, gratify, and 
encourage. A daily visit to this gallery is, in fact, 
a daily lesson in the art of painting in water 
colours, and where a vast d may be learned 
from the best of our English masters, at the cost 
of a shilling. 
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NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS. 


ighth annual exhibition of this Society, 
je myn to the public on Monday the 18th of 
April. The private view, which took place - 
the Saturday preceding, was attended by the | 
Premier, and a large number of distinguished 
lovers of the arts; and on the day before, the 
Prince Albert spent above two hours in the gallery, 
where he purchased one picture, the work of Mr. 
Edward Corbould, at the price of 200 guineas. 
This fact is worthy of record, as among the en- 
couraging signs of the times. His Royal High- 
ness occupies a position which gives him im- 
mense power to foster the arts of his country 
—for Great Britain is his country, in a more 
important sense than that which gives a claim 
from the mere accident of birth ; and the Prince 
has already afforded abundant proof that he so 
considers it. It is therefore gratifying to find 
him entering an exhibition-room, and selecting, 
at the suggestion of his own natural taste and 
unbiassed will, the best picture it contains. It 
argues, safely, for the hereafter state of British 
Art, shows that he is guided by sound judgment, 
uninflaenced by a mere care to patronage (for we 
believe, until he entered the gallery, he had never 
heard of Mr. Corbould’s name), and disposed, 
or rather determined, to bestow the sanction of 
his approval only upon true merit. To what an 
opposite conclusion must we have arrived, and 
how full of melancholy forebodings would have 
been the circumstance, if instead of purchasing 
this work, he had bought the piece of canvass for 
which some tasteless amateur paid the like sum, 
200 guineas, at the exhibition of the Society of 
British Artists. 

The ‘‘New Society of Painters in Water 
Colours,”’ has made extraordinary progress from 
year to year; each exhibition has been a decided 
improvement upon its predecessor. A natural 
consequence has resulted from its success: greater 
caution in the choice of members as vacancies 
occur. The more recent elections are all good; 
and although some of the older contributors re- 
main unrivalled, the infusion of new blood has 
given a stronger and healthier tone to the whole 
body. Men of matured experience and established 
reputation, such as Mr. Warren and Mr. Haghe, 
must “look sharp,”’ when they find neophytes 
like Messrs. Topham. Jenkins, and Absolon, 





the dark countenances of the attendant slaves, 
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accessaries to the * ceremony” of the bath, = 
very valuable auxiliaries to the materials of the 
PN. al. ‘Grapes and other Fruit,’ Mrs. Mar- 
cetrs. A work of the highest class ; it ts scarcely 
too much to say, that it has been, hitherto, un- 
surpassed by any British artist as an accurate 
copy of reality, in the style to which it belongs. 
It is painted with amazing force. There is no 
indecision, or “‘ niggling’’ effort to imitate nature : 
a bold and firm pencil has copied “‘ facts. : 

No. 58. ‘ Scene from Crabbe’s Tales of the Hail, 
Miss S. Sercner. This also is the production 
of a lady, and one which does honour to the ac- 
complished mind and vigorous hand that have 
produced it. The picture describes the visit of 
Rachel to her lover, Robert, in prison. The 
‘sad couple” are seated, and she is asking the 
criminal if he will save his life by resigning her— 
by resigning her that she may become, as the 
price of his safety, the wife of ‘this brother and 
his foe.”’ 
“J ask’d thy brother James, would’st thou command 

Without the loving heart, the obedicnt hand? 

I ask thee, Robert, lover, can’st thou part 

With this poor hand when master of the heart.” 
The incident is a very touching one. In the sequel, 
the lover relinquishes her hand; and his safety 
is secured by thesacrifice. The poor girl becomes 
the wife of his brother-rival, and subsequently, 
the brothers, the one a poacher, the other a 
keeper, meet, and each falls by the hand of the 
other. 

“Two lives of men, of valiant brothers, lost; 

Enough, my lord, do hares and pheasants cost.” 
So much, and indeed more, of the deeply pa- 
thetic story is necessary, fully to estimate the 
value of the picture. The countenance of the 
maiden (that of the lover is hidden) tells her sad 
tale. It is a history of self-sacrificing virtue. 
Nothing is exaggerated, nothing added to the 
expression with a view to dramatic effect; calm 
and resolute, yet tender and affectionate, the 
woman waits the answer that is to fix her destiny. 
The execution of the work is on a par with its 
conception ; better painting has been rarely seen 
upon the walls of any gallery of British art.* 

No. 77. E. Consoutp. ‘He that is without 
sin among you, let him cast the first stone at her.’ 
This was a bold attempt for a young artist—for 
any artist indeed, and one in which a falling 





treading so closely on their heels; to say nothing 
of Miss §. Setchel, who promises to rival, if, 
indeed, she have not already rivalled, the best 
of them. 

We rejoice at the onward progress of the So- 
ciety, at its increasing merit, and at the certainty 
that this increased merit is appreciated by the 
public. It struggled through an adverse current 
for some time, wind and tide against it ; auspicious 
gales have set in, and the result can now scarcely 
be otherwise than prosperous voyages year 
after year. : 

The present exhibition contains 341 works; 
the proportion of landscapes being by no means 
over great. The collection is certainly not of 
entire excellence. There are many mediocre 
productions, and some utterly bad. A few there 
are of ambitious size and subject, but so mani- 
festly inferior, that the judicious visitor cannot 
fail to wish them away. But the gallery contains 
many of the very highest merit ; 
of a class of art in which the 
and has long been, pre-eminent. 

_No. 13. ‘View on the Reuss, Pass of St. 
Gothard, Switzerland,’ W. Oxiver. A land. 


high examples 
English school is, 


nature, of one of the most beautiful and interest. 
ing scenes, in a land most rich in the icturesque. 
It is wrought with care, and adeend with judg- 
ment and taste. Mr. Oliver is an extensive con- 
tributor, and all his contributions are good. 

No. 17. ‘ The Cooling 








Egyptian Bath,’ H. W 
rarest excellence, 
and finished 
well as in i 
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power. It conveys a viv 
icted ; the luxurious ease of a 
eautiful forms and faces of the 
East. The artist has happily cont 
ceeding grace and loveliness of t 


scape of great merit; a fine and accurate copy of 


Room (Meslukh) of an 
A work of the 
ee, grouped with considerable skill, 
» in its more prominent features as 
ts minor details, with delicacy and 
id idea of the scene de- | 
nb eastern life; the 
women of the 
rasted the ex. 
he bride, with 


short of great success would have been positive 
failure. To have succeeded, is to have done that 
| of which very few of our English artists, eminent 

as they are in other branches of the profession, 

are capable. The art of painting in water colours 
| has rarely achieved a more signal triumph. The 

conception of the subject is exceedingly grand, 
the grouping is unexceptionable, and the execution 
is of the very highest merit. The Jews who 
tempt the Saviour, are, it may be, of too ** savage”’ 
a character—the introduction of an oily and in- 
sinuating Pharisee, would have been an advantage ; 
perhaps the cords which have bound the woman, 
and are not loosened, but broken, savours some- 
what of affectation ; and a seated ‘* Scribe,’’ who 
looks peculiarly amiable, seems to have no business 
there—he cannot be one of the apostles, and he 
certainly is not one of those who “ tempted the 
Saviour, that they might have to accuse him.”’ 
If the defects were ten times as numerous and as 
glaring, there would be, however, in the picture, 


* This picture has been purchased for the sum of 
twenty-five guineas, a sum greatly below its value 
But that is a small matter; the reputation it will pro- 
cure for the accomplished artist cannot fail to make 
her “rich” for there is no accidental merit in the 
work ; and the mind that produced it can, and will pro- 
duce others, of equal or greater value. It was bought 
it appears, bya Mr. Vaughan. But it seems that the 
Prince Albert on visiting the gallery, made a note of 
three pictures which he desired to possess ; he deter- 
mined on obtaining two of them, and sent an equerry 
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ample to compensate for them. The figure 
Christ is beautifully wrought; not 
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answering to our notions of 
but what pa — 
pression is exceedingly hol , calm, dignified 
posed. The robes are brondly painted ; the feline 
has been caught from the old masters, 
of ‘* the woman’’ is peculiarly happy ; the shame 
countenance is hidden, the hand of the ecuse 
conceals it, but the story is thus more e 
cally told. The drapery is delicate to g ‘ 
and is finely contrasted with the breadth H 
in the robes of the Saviour. The BrOup to the 
left of Christ, explaining the law as * Moses eq, 
manded us,”’ is of the highest possible mer 
Mr. Corbould has, by this work, established iy 
reputation. He may take his place the 
foremost of our English painters in waht We 
Let him next paint the Divine Master alone wih 
‘‘the woman,’’ asking the question, 
“Where are those thine accusers?” 


No. 95. ‘ Confession before Battle,’ L. Hacu 
A knight is confessing to a monk. The pictay © 
is painted with great power; the colour is inded 
as forcible as if wrought if oils, but the subjects 
not well chosen—it tells nothing; there is my _ 
character in the expression of either of thetm 
persons introduced. The face of the knit 
speaks of many a fierce fight; but of sry — 
passion, of crime unatoned for, of high hope, 
murky despair, there are no traces. The 
has, in fact, little to recommend it 
merits as a finished work of art, and 
great: as a composition, it is of small 
This is to be lamented, for Mr. Haghe has heres. — 
fore given abundant proof that he can concn 
as well as execute. 

No. 99. ‘Sale of a Nubian Girl,” H. Wa 
rEN- A beautiful and very touching i 
full of the finest feeling, and of high merit a1 — 
work of art. The draperies have been “puta” ~ 
with exceeding skill. 4 

No. 110. * Scene from Romeo and Juliet,’ Mis 
F. Corpavx. i ; 


as 


=2 


RPe ors” 


A work of considerable talet; — 
painted with much vigour; of a firm and bil — 
tone of colour; yet scarcely so decided anim 
provement upon former works by this acco 
plished lady, as we might have been justiiela © 
expecting. The subject is scarcely one that suilel 
her graceful and facile pencil. * 
No. 146. ‘ Rich Relations,’ Joun Assous. ~ 
This is one of many meritorious works by # ~ 
artist who affords promise of future excellence — 
In his choice of subjects, he appears to be guided 
by judgment and taste: his powers of conceptm 
and arrangement may be trusted safely; ada — 
the ‘‘executive’’ of his art, he is by no mas 
deficient. We shall wotch his progress with mud q 
hope and some confidence. 2 
Ro. 196. ‘The Wearied,’ F. W. Tora 
This is a new name, but one that will becom ” 
famous. The artist is an extensive contributer; ” 
and all his works betoken genius of no comm — 
— . ag ong is ee and free, = 
finished in the parts that require 0 ¥ 
‘working up.”” In this picture, No. 1%, be bit 
represented a group of young, but wearied, ¥: 
farers, resting awhile beside an ancient bridg; — 
from the stream it crosses, one of the patty 
drinking a refreshing draught. The figures 
to require more careful drawing ; but 
scape is natural and ager ~ a, 
pervades every portion of the work. 
No. 214. ‘ Boulogne Shrimper,’ J. J. Jens 
We select this, among many excell 
tions by the artist, for especial praise. 
cible and effective, and nat nthe 
Jenkins has made great progress during 
year; he has always manifested taste on! ro 
in his compositions ; he now establishes 
to qualities still higher—judgment and — 
No. 220. ‘Summer,’ E. Duncan. 4 





to say which of the two he would like. The equerry was 
certain as to Mr. Corbould’s picture, but uncertain 
with respect to the other two; and stated that a 
message should be sent to settle the point. When the 


message arrived, the picture was marked “ - 
Queen, it appears, greatly desired to call ‘a a 
expressed her disappointment to the secretary who was 
sent for to the palace. We take for granted that longere 
this Mr. Vaughan has signified his wish to transfer th 
possession to that of her Majesty. We have not} d 
that he has done so; but there can be i a 
doubt upon the subject. 
first lady of the age, 








Such a courtesy is due to th 
€ 
to say nothing of other reasons. 





» We imagine, no | 









agreeable nny my painted with a fine 
tion of nature in her pleasantest “is oatd 
tle are pictured with great ability. This 
many good works by the same b 
No. 225. ‘Calais Pier,’ T. S. Romig 
small painting of great value. One of 
satisfactory ‘* bits’’ in the collection. — 4 
| No. 237. ‘Lord Nigel’s Introduction tg | 
Sanctuary of Alsatia,’ E. H. Wenneat. the tr 
_ of much talent, but not a pleasant one; ‘otal 
ment of the subject, perhaps, naturally ; 
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vulgarity, and there is here no lack of it. The 
characters, however, are well conceived and skil- 
fully arranged. 

No. 240. ‘ The Wanderers,’.F. W. Toruam. 
Another excellent work ; the same group as that 
referred to (No. 196), and telling a part of the 
same story. 

No. 258. ‘ Hagar the Egyptian, and Ishmael 

her Son, cast out into the Wilderness,’ H. War- 
REN. One of the leading attractions of the 
xhibition; a work of the very highest merit. 
“he figure of the patriarch is exceedingly digni- 
fied; that of the unhappy Egyptian, whom he is 
jriving from his tent, is touching to a degree. 
"he melancholy look speaks a volume. Every 
part of the picture has been carefully studied, and 
s highly finished. 

No. 259. ‘ A Nibble,’ J.J. Jenkins. A group 
of little urchins angling. A pleasing thought, 

orked out with great and good effect. The coun- 
enances of the young fishermen are full of anxious 
eaning. The landscape is happily coloured, and 
he water very real. 

No. 276. ‘ The Tomb of the Cardinals d’Am- 
boise,’ R. K. Penson. A gorgeous work, painted 
ith great skill and high finish; but the material 
of which it consists is scarcely equivalent to the 
reat size of the picture. 

We have noticed only the more prominent 
pictures in the collection, and upon these alone 
e are enabled to remark at any length. There 
e, however, many others that demand a word 
or two of commendation, as affording evidence of 
ither promise or progress on the parts of the 
espective artists. Such are No. 48, ‘ Group of 
Roses,’ by Miss Harrison. An exquisite and 
ecurate copy of nature. 

No. 66. ‘ Mount Orgueil, Jersey,’ E. Duncan. 

fine picture of the sea; with the usual accessa- 
ies ; painted with much delicacy and force. 

No. 65. ‘ The Conflagration of the Tower.’ 

.S. SHepuerp. A remarkable and interesting 
ubject, treated w:th great skill, and affording an 

curate idea of the scene. 

No. 67. ‘A Bull,’ C.H. We1Gca.t. 
lever drawing. 

No. 57. ‘ Edinburgh Castle,’ T. M. Ricnarp- 
on, sen. A work of considerable merit, the 

production of an artist who copies nature with 
fidelity, and yet tinges his copies with the feeling 
of a poetic mind. 

No. 91. ‘ Meditation,’ E. H. Weunert. A 
bold and vigorous example of rustic portraiture. 

No. 137. ‘* The Milk-Maid,’ E. Corspou.p. 

very pretty and graceful young lady, sitting on 

stile ‘‘ near a milk-pail,”’ that she will never 

‘carry.’’ Like some other most agreeable draw- 
ings by Mr.-Corbould in the collection, his vil- 
Jage lasses are in masquerade ; they are offsets of 
he drawing-room, and not of the cottage; or, at 

east, belong to no cottage but a cottage ornée. 
Against this danger of over-refining, at the ex- 
pense of nature, the accomplished artist should 
be upon his guard. 

No. 131. ‘ Susan Holiday,’ J. Anpsaton, is 
really what she purports to be—a veritable lass, 
who milks the cow before the sun has taken the 
dew from off the grass. 

No. 169. ‘ A Coast Scene,’ T.S. Boys. A 
retty little bit, but by no means sufficient to up- 
old the reputation of an artist, who has a reputa- 
tion which he ought not to risk. This is merely 
an excuse for keeping his name on the exhibition 


list. 
177. ‘On Holt Heath, Norfolk.’ H. 


A very 


No. 
Bricut. The remark applies still more strongly 
tothis‘‘ sketch,’ a mere apology for doing nothing. 
If Mr. Bright designs to abandon painting in water 
colours, he should do so more gracefully—more 
honestly we were about to say. We have been 
foremost among those who have borne testimony 
to his abilities in either art. He is not justified in 
making us appear false prophets concerning his 
fame, by exhibiting, as the produce of a year’s 
preparation for this Society, a crude and undigested 
thought. 

No. 213. * Church of St. Maclou, Rouen,’ G. 
Howse. A work of great merit, elaborately 
Wrought in all its details, whether of the noble 

nd time-honoured structure, or the character- 
astic groups assembled at its base. There are, in 
he gallery, many excellent and valuable works 
by this artist. 

No. 224. ‘ Richard Coeur de Lion, arrested at 
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Berlin.’ W. H. Kearney. In some respects a 
work of much merit, but most defective where it 
should have been most successful. 


—-No. 232. ‘Qu-the Alton Downs,below Exeter,’ 


James Fauey. A pure and true transcript of 
nature ; a delicate bit of English landscape ; copied 
by an able and excellent artist. 

No. 264. ‘The Romp,’ A. H. Taytor. A 
capital sketch of character. 

We must be pardoned for having still left many 
good works unnoticed; and we pray that our 
omissions may be attributed to any cause rather 
than the demerits of the exhibitors. 

——— 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

WE cannot afford much space to a notice of the 
works contained in the gallery of the Society of 
British Artists; nor do they, indeed, call for it. 
The foolish system, so lo: ursued, has this year 
penreeey damaged the exhibition. We earnestly 

ope it will not be persevered in—that the acces- 
sion of a few more rational and right-thinking 
men will render nugatory the efforts of some 
wrong-headed members to convert the Institution 
into a mere trading body—that it will be at least 
conducted with integrity ; and that if fair competi- 
tion is not to be permitted, a declaration to that 
effect will be, at all events, honestly put forth; so 
that neither the artists nor the public can be 
misled. 

The following passage, which occurs in the pre- 
face to the catalogue, is not sufficient :— 

“ The Society consider it due to those artists whose 
works have been returned (upwards of two bundred in 
number), to state that want of room to exhibit them 
favourably has induced the adoption of this course— 
many works of talent so returned being worthy of a 
better situation than, if retained for exhibition, could 
have been assigned them, without prejudice to the 
interests of the members of the Society, by whose 
strenuous exertions and contributions (pecuniary and 
otherwise) the Institution was originally founded, and 
has been since maintained.” 

The Society, to have made this arrangement ap- 
pear an act of integrity, should have hung no 
unprivileged works a all, or at least none in bad 


places; and should have previously announced | 


their intention, in order that contributors of 
‘* works of talent’’ might not have been subjected 
to the humiliation, annoyance, and expense of 
having their pictures returned to them, after the 
Society had made an examination into their merits. 

No.4. ‘ Duncan’s Horses,’ J. F. Herrin, sen. 
Mr. Herring contributes several works, all of 
which possess very considerable merit. No artist, 
indeed, has ever ‘used the horse’ more skilfully 
or gracefully. His pictures are highly poetic. 
The noble animal is filly understood, and never 
has been painted with greater accuracy ; but he is 
made to seem a creature of the ‘‘ upper’’ and not 
of the ‘‘lower’’ world. The painter has given to 
him almost the character of reason as well as the 
expression of thought. This, No.4, and its com- 
panion, No. 16, are admirable performances—un- 
sur in their way; while still finer is that, 
No. 521, which represents Mazeppa, borne by the 
mad steed among the herd of wild horses. The 
artist has, however, shown that he can picture 
mere facts with as much ability as he can imagine 
poetry. The collection contains some mere portraits 
of the horse, which are admirable in all respects. 

No. 12. ‘ My dear Brother,’ F. Y. Hurnisrone. 
If Mr. Hurlstone had died four years ago, his 
name would have endured for ages among those of 
the ablest of our British artists. Year after year 
however, he has been losing his reputation; an 
this year it is scarcely an exaggeration to say, that 
the value of his canvass would be enhanced by a 
new priming. We cannot point out among his 
twelve contributions one that is not utterly worth- 
less. 

No. 55. ‘ Rachel Ruisch—forming a group of 
Fruit and Flowers,’ G. Stevens. Luckily for 
the artist this picture is ‘‘ sold;’’ some enlightened 
amateur having taken it in exchange for two hun- 
dred guineas ! If he be content with his purchase, 
we have no right to complain; we wish him joy of 
his bargain; but we may be thankful that such 
‘* natrons of the Arts’’ are not very numerous. 

o. 118. ‘ The Reverie,’ Miss M. Fautkner. 
A very sweet and ul composition, worthy of a 
better place ; and which certainly ought to have been 
found for it, ‘* without prejudice to the interests of 
the members of the Society,’’ in favour of the pro- 





duction of a lady; the only one she contributes, 
or rather the only one exhibited, ‘‘ from want of 
room.” The hanging it in a more prominent po- 
sition would have ‘* prejudiced the interests of 
members” in more ways than one; in a way in 
which, perhaps, the passage in the catalogue pre- 
face ought to be taken. 

No. 129. ‘ Sterne’s Maria,’ F. Srackpoo.e. 
A new name, and one that gives le 
The picture may be somewhat too bright, but it 

for nature, ap 


a fine feeli 
ilities of Art. 
* St. Edmund’s Chapel, Westminster 
Hasse.u. An interior, very elabo- 
rately wrought. A production of considerable in- 
terest and value. 

No. 191. ‘ An Italian Hay-cart,’ C. Joss. A 
work of the highest ible merit; one that, to 
be appreciated, must be looked closely into. The 
best of the old Flemish masters have hardly sur- 
passed it in combining with grand effect minuteness 
of finish. The heads of the oxen are wrought with 
marvellous skill. It is, indeed, a gem of the first 
water; and worth a score of x 
No. 211 is nearly of equal value. 

No. 193. ‘ Dolly Varden,’ W. P. Fairm. A 
small contribution, by an artist who will ere long 
play a “‘ premiere réle’’ upon a higher stage. 

No. 237. ‘ Scene in the Harem,’ A. J. WooL- 
MER. In spite of Mr. Woolmer’s persevering 
efforts to copy in figures the affectations of Turner 
in landscape, his works are of great merit. He is 
a man of genius, undoubtedly; and if he would 
to the school of nature, and learn from her to 
‘* wise,”” he would very soon occupy a pet 
still within his reach. If he continue much longer 
in his present style he will never attain it. A 
the pictures he this year exhibits, there are 
of great beauty—rich and rare examples of poetry ; 
and some of them are more free than others from 
the vicious habit of colour into which he has 
fallen. It will be easy for him to become more true 
without being a whit less fanciful. 

No.258. ‘An Hungarian Diligence,’ J. Ze1trer. 
An exceedingly clever work ; one of many interest- 
ing and <a productions, by an artist of great 
merit. 

Nos. 259 and 271. ‘P es in the Life of 
Man ;’ “ He forth’’—‘‘he returneth,”’ E. 
PRENTIs. r. Prentis must take care; he is 
bordering upon caricature, and ready 
the boundary which divides the natural from the 
vulgar. Heretofore he has generally atoned for 
much hardness of style, and inel of cha- 
racter, by the pleasing sentiment he conveyed, 
or the familiar incident he has sent home anew 
to the heart. In No. 259, he has pictured 
most disagreeable scene, unworthy him; “A 
Clubbist”’ is setting out to ‘‘ the feast,’’ neatly 
arrayed in all his points by his wife, who gives 
him the warning lecture on sobriety. In the next 

icture he is returning, a itive beast, to the 
fame where the lonely wife sits disconsolate. 

No. 295. ‘Shoreham, Sussex Coast,’ J. B. 
Pyne. Mr. Pyne deservedly ranks among the 
most accomplished of our English landscape pain- 
ters. Heis, as a matter of course, foremost in 
this exhibition, to which he is a large contributor ; 
and where he is now seen to great advantage. 

No. 313. ‘ Boppart on the Rhine,’ C. F. Tom- 
kins. A right good picture, one of many excel- 
lent works of the artist. 

No. 320. ‘A Cottage Girl,’ C. Baxren. A 
picture of good promise, sweetly composed, 
well coloured. 

No. 373. ‘The Vale: of Liangollen,’ T. C. 
Horitanp. Mr. Hofland this year contributes no 
large work ; but he exhibits small pictures, painted 
with his accustomed ability ; beautiful accy- 
rate copies of veritable nature. 

No. 389. ‘ The Garden Seat,’ J. W. Kinc. A 
new name ; the work is sound and good ; full of 
fine eee 'Cheyala, the Priest of Apollo,’ J 

Yo. 407. ‘ Chrysis, i . 
Weseor. ” among ee hs hets !’” Who 
wo ve expected to see Jo ilson painting 
Lary A! Yet, here is a proof that he can do 
and do it well. 


No. 408. ‘Genevra,’ A. Ecco. A work 
“high”? class—we do not use the word in re 
ference to its position. The characters of the 
lovers are admirably expressed ; its tone of colour 
is firm and manly. In all respects it is a work of 
great merit. 

















X picture of ‘ Godfrey de Bouillon before the Em- | in the Campagna of Rome,’ by M. Chevandier; 
; t ing to our promise, to give a few details of some of | peror Alexis Comenus,’ is executed in all its parts | fresh and charming ‘Scene in Provence,’ by ML 
a . ef the more remarkable pictures. Of religious sub- with correctness and ability. ‘ The Assembly of | Gresy. Of flowers there are some well painted 
ut er By jects, and there are many, none interested us so Protestants surprised by Catholics,’ by M. Karil | pieces by Mdlles. d’Arson and Polon, andy 
oe ore) much as the unfinished work of M. Buchot, a | Girardet, is true in expression and cleverly painted. | Messieurs Lesourd, St. Jean, and Jacober. 
: A, Hl * Repose in Egypt.’ It possesses all the material M. Gué gives two pictures, which are like his Many pictures, in every class equal in merit ~ 
; i ‘i and mechanical merits which we formerly remarked | other popular works, full of details, and contain an | several that we have noticed, remain undescribel, 
af e as at present so generally characterizing the painters | immense number of figures; in both he has been | because we are unwilling to tire our readers bya 
: ; of the French school: but it is, besides, full of | successful, and the public are attracted and pleased | list that becomes as long as a catalogue. On the 
: feeling and poetry, expressions of that higher gift | this year as formerly. The subject of one picture | whole, further observation and comparison has led 
“44 of genius which no study nor practice can teach. | is the ‘ Three Maries at the Tomb of Christ ;’ the | us to believe, that the general opinion of the exh ~ 
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No. 42. ‘ Sunset, near Hastings,’ A. CiINt. 


ape of the best class. 
A pee ry Nang H. O’New. One of the 
sweetest and most touching works in the collection ; 
full of expression, and composed in the purest 
i. 510. ‘ Phedra,’ H. Le Jens. A capital 
study, possessing qualities that give assurance of 
the artist's eminence hereafter. 
No. 518. ‘ At St. Valery-sur-Somme,’ H. Lan- 
caster. A landscape of considerable merit. 
No. 519. ‘ The last Quateino,’ E. Latinia. A 
pair of young Italian scapegraces gambling. Painted 
with great ability; and to our minds to be referred 
before the more ambitious productions of the artist. 
It is unnecessary to say that, in th's compara- 
tively brief notice, we have passed over many 
pictures of merit—many that will repay a careful 
examination. We have, however, we believe, 
commented upon the best ; and we have no desire 


factory one ; and, for the reasons we have given, 
is not to be regarded as affording proof of what 
can be achieved by British artists who do not oc- 
cupy first places. 

———_— 


THE LOUVRE. 





We resume the subject of the exhibition, accord- 


The subject is differently treated from the usual 
manner. We commonly see, in the ‘ Repose in 
Egypt,’ Mary and Joseph watching while Jesus 
sleeps; here, on the contrary, they sleep while the 
infant is awake, and, with eyes dinected upwards, 
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life and truth which are combined with the other 
high qualitics of this picture render it, in our eyes, 
a true example of religious monumental painting. 
We trust we may often again meet M. areschal 
in this elevated region of art. Of the other two 
works he has in the exhibition we shall speak 
afterwards. ~~ . 

Among historical pictures, their immense size 
draws the eye to two works, one by M. Vinchon, 
the other by M. Omer Charlet. We may safely 
assert that both would have gained greatly by 
being confined in smaller dimensions. To M. 
Vinchon the size was perhaps not a matter of 
choice, as it is painted for Versailles, and may be 
intended to fill a certain space. The subject is, 
‘The Opening of the Chambers, and the Procla- 
mation of the Constitutional Charter in 1814.’ 
The scene is well expressed, and the planes of the 
different groups detach themselves clearly, though, 
on the whole, it appears to us that in this vast 


Rochelle, animating the Courage of his Fellow Citi- 
zens at the Siege of that City in 1614.’ The co- 
louring of this picture is both true and strong, 
and the general etiect good ; but we recommend 
to this young artist the study of the great masters, 
in order to acquire a deeper knowledge of what 
constitutes a truly grand style. M.A. Hesse’s 


other is entitled ‘ Raymond VI., Count of Tou- 
louse, being reconciled to the Church,’ although 
the reconciliation consists apparently in the Pope’s 
legate making him enter the church with a stole 
round his neck, and administering a flagellation 








seems to implore his heavenly Father to protect 
those earthly parents to whom his childhood is 
entrusted. The painter has given to the infantine 
head of Christ a character entirely distinguishing 
him from ordinary children, without losing the 
peculiar features of infancy. There is an expres- 


sion of elevation, feeling, and intelligence, as if 


with rods. The curious historical details contained | 
in this o_o increase much the interest it ex- 

| cites. M. Roger exhibits a picture intended for 
| the Galleries of Versailles ; the subjectis the * Pope | 
Leo IX., Prisoner of Humphrey and Robert 
Guiscard.’ He is receiving from his two con- | 
querors, who are kneeling before him, the hardest 


him ; Plato and the King maki : ge 
cal observations. ng their Philosopi. 


adapted to interest in painting: they seldon 
tell their story; we see soldiers, but we gj 


ot eal eae f page of painting there is more facility of hand | room for, but at a future time we return tot: 
to offer any remarks upon those that ca Po md apparent than deep study. The subject of M. | in the meantime we may name * Battle 
censure. Asa whole, the collection is not a satis- | (),6r Charlet’s work is ‘ Jean Guiton, Mayor of | Noesels’ (1799), by Mr. Charles Langlois, » 


| understood as not considering painting alsosa — 


| should regard this and other arts as a means of 




























































= ‘at (May, | 


There are many battle pieces, subjects 


not know what they are doing, or are goi todo, 
—if the battle is a great one, they dwindle into th 
size of flies, and all we see is smoke and A 
men and horses, some standing, some down on te 
nearer parts of the picture. any think a battle 
cannot be well imagined by one who has nem 
seen one; and in proof of this, the painter of battis 
whose fame is greatest, Borgognone, was himself, 
soldier, and served various campaigns. In ty 
solitude of the cloister in after years, he recalle 
the scenes of his youth, and left them to posterity 
Perhaps it is best for an artist to a 
episode in a battle as the subject of his picture, a 
keep the battle itself as an accessary. Tuscon 
requires a further explanation than we have hey 


possessing much effect and stro! sad 
the ‘ Defence of Mazagran,’ by M Felen Pula 
teaux, has much merit in the details. 

Among the landscapes, which are many anda. 
cellent, we may add to the names of those 
mentioned, a very remarkable ‘ Interior of 1 
Forest,’ by M. Theophile Blanchard ; a ‘ Stream © 


bition of this year coincides with that we a ~ 
pressed in the beginning of our first article, tht 
the pictures attaining a certain standard a — 
many—that bad pictures, truly bad, are scandy 7 
to be seen; but that works of that high classtht ~ 
move and interest the feelings and elevate te — 
mind, are rare indeed. We do not mean to bk — 


art that may amuse; we only wish that paisten ~ 


contributing to high social ends. We likea wit 
by Strauss, but we feel ourselves better after lista. 














a’ he saw into the immense future for which he i conditions ; ¢ as. ski : : ‘ ‘ : 
oo : ch he is | conditions; and M. Roger has skilfully availed | in - tion’”’ by Haydn. 4 
, y destined, that quite goes to the heart, and gives | himself of this singular contrast, and has treated | gto Gs Contos” Oy Pe ; 
| such a character to the picture, that this work | the scene with much dramatic effect. ee 9 
Le alone would stamp M. Buchot a true painter. | Among the many pictures of varied subjects not | VARIETIES. a 
F There is also a sketch by his hand, a study for | strictly historical, we have already noted several; | We : 
a picture, which we can imagine might have be- we would further observe, on the two crayon | Rovat Commission oF Fixe Aars—™ 4 
bie ep eeeien . +" Le mage Marceau :”’ drawings by M. Mareschal, that we see with re- | direct the attention of BririsH Artists © @ — 
ihe te Napoleot . » q . rng at 3 —- i. 5 + ° ° : a ° . ° ¢ oI 
tii ay showing = his olin hs forte iinoal take | = = bs rage " change m his manner. The | advertisement printed in the first page of our jou Es 
be { mine tee. 34. Bechet a mes aly | severe disciple of Masaccio and Giorgione appears | nal, issued by the ‘ Commissioners ; 
iets : - MM. as caught and | here in a style of exaggerated softness. even a s re ee the rebuilding 
ub! idealized, in an elevated style, those rough mili- | of ret . ice a ss, even a sort | the Queen for inquiring whether, on . 

a sans Sian eb, ates a ‘ough mili- | of return to the French School at the beginning of | For W snster 
he er" h - en inspires the soldiers of the | the eighteenth century. Why is this? It should | of her Majesty’s Palace at Westm ’ F 
}8 ~—_ . : “ n a vers have given in their popular not be in one who has so true a feeling of the her Parliament is wont to assemble, advantag: 
‘| de Si “Hileire in hie Troditiene of ‘ * E. M; | 0 ee as M. Mareschal has shewn. His ‘ Young | might not be taken of the opportunity thereby a+ 
' — . ms 0 mv BS | avi » Cree’ ; : ~ e . 
i The sight of these works of M ead, — » | ag perdi a —_ to us also false | forded of promoting and encouraging the Fine Af 
: » : . . = | ’ c s1tion, and there is P e ee i: ot re A in b 
: = a Sa . _ hg withdrawn from so | uncertainty in the drawing. A ‘ane. gd Hes the United Kingdom ; and, saree bk | 
; pom a tk - 7 Stout pe double loss, undressed, does not play on the ua te these | — object of wom 3 A eveing that 
enthusiastic lover and a good judge of ; himself an days. We must fancy her a nymph or a Naiad, | = oe eas tld be pedient, fo 
: see and a good judge of painting. or some individual of an extinct genus vd ms | have resolved, that it would be expedi hs 
ey arist entering Jerusalem,’ by M. Joseph Jouy, | the looks of M. Mareschal’: Gase~ens ye | the furthering of the objects of their inquiry, 


is a well conceived picture, and not defective | 8 young girl are livin 38 i be taken to ast 
’ ective in | and . rat : £ | means should in the first place ee a 
execution. The manner in which all the accessary modern, and not suited to such a view of : wi 








uses, Herculeses con- 
; Ledas and Psyches that 
walls of exhibition-rooms. 
rom antiquity ; butof these 
The Damocles’ of M. co 
pleasing, from the composi- 


i: ey oe 

Hee Slee Oe tain whether Fresco painting might te 

{| . personages are conducted, so as to lead the atten- |‘ Distress Sadie wd other work called | advantage to the decoration of t Houses of Pa 

| a = the principal one, is particularly to be ad- | He guides his little y ed ~! t bark in a storm. | liament.”’ id tartling 
. ; et ee de mired, also the dignity so well expressed in the _ firmness; and the e om ~y — — a This announcement ioe whl 1 in 
it figure of Jesus. M. M i exertion he makes sed | it j ifyi i —_— 
be ‘ . M. Murat’s ‘ Hagar in the Wil- | in every lim! Or hie reed | it is also ve ratifying and highiy 

aah nae derness’ is a clever picture ; so, also, is M. Blan- Th oy a »» not by a contraction of his features. Itisa proof that the pS has been 4 

pi Oey a chard's * Noli mi tangere;” though a little cold | calje - es + Be nor paned are modestly | earnest; and that the Fine Arts in Great Bess ¥ 

ae os ution, it has solid merit. ehsytee a gat at cannot prevent our seeing i itish ; 

i | eh The * Christ in the Temple,’ by M. Loustean that they are painted with great force and ex a at ae —— by ~y ane on the eve @ 
: 2 it has much of nature; but there is a want of eleva. sion and form an excellent picture th pres- | received this advertisement aimos for w 

} * | > oy ay yh wth FL TD mt eleva- very happily arranged, v. —s € group being | going to press; it is, therefore, impossible out tot 

is af let exhibits a repentant Magdalen. p - Carbil- — tribes of chained Promethe pass over the usual | now to do much more age — ily it wil 
| : , possessing nearly artists generally—by whom, unive De 


tinuing their long labours 
are never wanting on the 
Also several subjecta fro 
fewer than usual. 

Viardot is especially 
tion being somewhat 





the same good qualities and the same defects as 
the last-named picture. M. Mareschal. of Metz 
whose pictures we so greatly admired last year, 
gives us, in the same noble and severe style which 
then distinguished his works, a part of a painted 


carefully read and considered. Next ! a 
shall be a condition to comment upon it; 
canvass, upon all points, the vast 

which the national project, now clearly wi 
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window intended for the cathe ~ : “1 cannot but lead. The document is honourable 
subject is the F iouieanetens . im % The ject. The banquet nap a ae "Dam _ Commissioners. It was utterly impossible to b 
m. P. 2€ —only Vamocles | produced one more distinct, more CO’ : 


in the intoxication of power, the slave who serves 
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or more satisfactory, in all respects. t coal 
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‘0 passages especially cheering and encouraging : 

y are these :-— wees eS 
Ist. ‘Tue COMPETITION WILL BE CONFINED 
o British ARTISTS. ae : 
Qnd. ‘* Her Majesty's Commissioners will 

nounce, at a future period, the plan which they 

y adopt in order to decide on the merits of 
ndidates for employment as Or PAINTERs, 
np AS SCULPTORS.” Ses a 

Now the most ardent advocates for paintings in 
i], and the most strenuous opponents of works in 

sco, cannot, and we believe, do not, ob ect to 

amenting parts of the new Houses of Parlia- 
ent, in a style new, generally speaking, to British 
ists, but excellence in which they are surely as 
pable of achieving as any of the painters of Ger- 
y, Italy, or France. ere can be no question 
hat the parts so embellished will be such as are 
rticularly suited for fresco; and comparatively 
nsuited for any other style. We cannot doubt 
hat the same sound judgment and good taste, by 
hich the Commissioners appear to have been 
itherto guided, will be exercised in all their deci- 
ions and upon all their arrangements. The ar- 
ts and the public have confidence in the Com- 
issioners—and in their accomplished and up- 
ht Secretary, who, they will readily believe, 

13 not been an idle looker on or an indifferent 
yectator when the reputations and interests of his 
rethren were at stake. It would be indelicate to 
y more upon this subject; but it would be un- 
ust to say less. That confidence is now extended 
nd confirmed; the Commissioners have entitled 
themselves to the gratitude of the profession, and 

the British people ; and the royal Prince, who is 

the head of them, has established a new claim 
pon the affection of the Nation. 

Hrs Royau Hicuness has attended every 
neeting of the Commissioners that has yet been 

ld; and takes the warmest interest in the pro- 
beedings. 

i. heves. Hieuness the Prince Albert, on 
‘uesday, visited, attended by Charles Barry, Esq., 
R.A., and C. L. Eastlake, Esq., R.A., the new 

ouses of Parliament—or rather their foundations. 
e remained within the building for above two 
ours, inspecting every portion of it minutely, and 
omparing the progress of the work with the plans 
f the artist, which he had in his hand. His 
Royal Highness subsequently went into Westmin- 
r-hall, where Mr. Barry explained his proposed 
ecorations, &c. 
Tue Opinions or CorneLius.—The opinions 
iven by Cornelius to the Commissioners, when 
bxamined by them, during his brief stay in Eng- 
nd, touching the decorations of the Houses of 
ords and Commons, more especially in reference to 
resco, have been privately printed for the Com- 
nissioners. Although we have seen the document, 
e do not consider ourselves justified in printing it. 
Nor is it necessary, inasmuch as it will be intro- 
luced into the ‘‘ Report’’ of the Commissioners 
now preparing, and which we shal! probably be in a 
ondition to comment upon next month. 
Prizes at THE Britisn INstirution.—The 
our prizes will be announced shortly; but, we 
understand, no inconsiderable difficulty has been 
xperienced by the directors in allotting them ; the 
best pictures having been painted undoubtedly by 
ose who received prizes last year, and who are, 
herefore, excluded from competition. We confess 
e are not surprised at this circumstance ; for it is 
unquestionable that few artists contributed their 
best works. We imagine that éwo prizes of £100 
pach will be more likely than four prizes of £50 
pach, to induce candidates to enter the field; the 
um is not sufficient to induce a painter to with- 
hold his best work from the Royal Academy. We 
believe that no pictures have been “ sold’? at the 
Institution during the past month ; but, of course, 
the prize gainers in the Art-Union will, by this 
time, have visited it. 
Tae Roya Acapemy.— ‘‘ The Exhibition” 
will be i to the public on the 2nd of May; 
~day ( - 30) the private view takes place. 
e hear that it will be, in all respects, admirable ; 
and have reason to believe that the rumours of its 
great excellence are well founded. As the public 
Will so soon have an opportunity of judging as to 
ats merits, it is needless for us to offer any remarks 

mecerning it until next month, when its contents 
will be under review. 

Wi xie’s Worxs.—It will be observed by an 
advertisement in our pages, that the works of Sir 
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David Wilkie will be exhibited at the Gallery of 
the British Institution soon after the close of the 
present exhibition, which is’ fo také place on 
Saturday next. 

Artists’ BentvoLent Funp.—We hope our 
readers will bear in mind that the anniversary 
dinner of this admirable institution will be held at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern on Saturday, the 7th of 
May, when Lord Jobn Russell will preside. It is 
needless for us to do more than give this announce- 
ment; an institution so valuable, so necessary in- 
deed, in the most emphatic sense of the term, de- 
mands the support of every artist, every lover of 
the Arts, and every true patriot. The good it has 
effected, and the suffering it has prevented, is im- 
mense. In all respects the plan upon which it is 
conducted is admirable; we shall, in some degree, 
test the sincerity of an artist’s affection for his 
profession by his absence from, or presence at, 
this meeting. 

Woo.tert, THE ENGRAVER.—We earnestly 
seek to direct the attention of the lovers of the 
Fine Arts to an advertisement which appears in 
another column of our journal, to obtain a sub- 
scription for the purpose of raising asum of money 
by which an annuity might be purchased for the 
daughter of Woollett, the celebrated engraver, a 
lady now in her 69th year, and who in the decline 
of her life is left without any resource. The name 
of Woollett is one so deservedly eminent in the 
annals of Art that it will survive to the latest 
period, and be held in respectful remembrance by 
all who possess a knowledge of his works. Buta 
stronger appeal than to the ¢astes only of his ad- 
mirers is now made; their sympathies are de- 
manded in favour of one who is the only surviving 
member of his family, and we trust they will be 
promptly manifested. 

Decoration oy TRE Houses oF PARLIA- 
MENT.—We have read, and with considerable plea- 
sure, an able article in Blackwood’s Magazine 
for March, ‘‘ Thoughts upon the Modes of orna- 
menting the New Houses of Parliament.’’ With 
many of the details of the writer we cordially 
agree, but we cannot admit the general conclu- 
sion, that scriptural or ecclesiastical subjects, are 
alone or predominantly historical. The argument 
is based after all upon the decision of this ques- 
tion—What is history? In a wide sense it may 
be defined—the narrative of the progress of the 
social state. It cannot be separated from facts ; 
it must rest entirely on reality. So long as this 
is borne in mind, the ballad, the picture, or the 
elaborated narrative are similarly historical in de- 
gree. The old Castilian try, contains muti- 
lated historic fragments of the most tender feel- 
ing, so does the Nibelungen Lied; and we our- 
selves could scarcely pardon the critic who denied 
the historical character of Chevy Chase; and, we 
think, that of the pictures of the great masters 
would be hardly doubted. History descended to 
the earth, ‘‘when the earth was without form, and 
void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep ; 
but the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters.”’ It was to trace this great and merciful 
First Cause, in that sublime truth—His moral 
government of the world—and to show His un- 
ceasing. guiding, and sustaining influence that 
history did so descend. But it is said, particular 
history, as that of separate nations, cannot do 
this; it must have an universal character, which 
Scripture history can alone possess. Now this 
we doubt. The ne of any one nation, is a 
chapter of the universal history of man. Treated 
in a comprehensive and enlarged spirit, it is suf- 
ficiently) extensive in its perceptions, to enable us, 
in some degree, to comprehend that mighty whole. 
But it is again objected—history must not be 
ideally treated; your portraits must be authentic. 
We answer, every nation has a sufficient conven- 
tional belief in this respect, which, if you disal- 
low, you forbid the‘ treatment, historically, of 
every Scriptural subject. What authority have 
you for the portraits of the patriarchs, our Sa- 
viour, the apostles, or martyrs? None whatever. 
The truth is—it is the spirit of history which is to 
be represented, the form is a secondary subject ; 
yet we have more authentic portraits of the hero, 
or the statesman, than even the most rigid re- 
quisitionists would require. To the introduction 
of allegorical representations we are in some de- 

ree opposed. The allegorical spirit was pre- 

ominant in the middle ages, and was greatly nur- 
tured and encouraged by the influence of the 
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Christian religion. The prohibition of sensibl® 
images of the Deity fostered the propensity origi- 
nally among the Jews, and this was continued in 
the early Christian church, and assumed a cha- 
racter partly chivalrous from the oriental influ- 
ence of the crusades, or mixed impressions of east- 
ern and western civilization. Christianity itself 
cannot be either philesophy or poetry. It is the 
groundwork of all philosophy, it is far above all 
poetry. All allegorical representations, familiar 
as they _— be, and pregnant with poetic or phi- 
sophic truth, soon cease to affect us—the idea is 
lost in its type. To our minds, the events of Eng- 
lish history have sufficient motives, to exhibit 
social progress, and to become lessons expressive 
of moral truth and national greatiess. € va- 
riable and incidental form they may assume, 
neither weakens their interest or impairs their 
efficacy. In a word, our artists should per- 
petuate great events, and the benefits conferred on 
their country by illustrious men. Not heroes whose 
names are 

* By children questioned, and by men despised ;”” 
but such as in the lines of Juvenal we might sup- 
~ he would allude to, even when as a satirist, 

e surveyed the history of Rome: 

“ Sed tu vera puta: Curius quid sentit, et ambo 
Scipiade? quid Fabricius, manesque Camilli? 
Quid Cremere legio, et Cannis consumta juventus 
Tot bellorum anima, quoties hinc talis ad illos 
Umbra venit?’’ 

Composition Seats.—A_ packet containing a 
score of composition seals has been transmitted to 
us, per post, from Cork. They are produced by 
Mr. F. R. Lewis; and the artist has received a 
medal for his ingenuity from the Royal Irish 
Academy. We cannot say of what material they 
are made; buc they are as hard as stone, and the 
impressions they give have all the sharpness and 
delicacy of genuine engraving. Some of our spe- 
cimens are large, others are so small as to be about 
half the size of a split pea ; yet, small or large, both 
have the same extraordinary fineness and neatness 
of line. From a list that accompanied our supply, 
we find that the ‘‘ stock’’ of Mr. is contains 
about 200 ‘‘ subjects,’’ of every imaginable variety, 
crests, initials, fanciful devices, nay whole verses ; 
with, of course, coats of arms, @ discretion. We 
have used them, and find they answer all the pur- 
poses of far more costly uisitions ; giving no 
annoyance from adhering to wax, and produc- 
ing, as we have stated, brilliant impressions. And— 
the great marvel yet remains to be told—they are 
issued by the producer at one shilling each. The 
curious ay test our recommendation by trans- 
mitting a shilling through the post to Mr. F. R. 
Lewis, King-street, Cork, in exchange for which 
he will return one of his seals. 

Painters’ ErcuinG Sociery.—The work— 
the Poems of Gray—‘‘ in progress’’ by this society 
is, we understand, to be ‘‘ edited’’ by S. C. Hall, 
Esq., F.S.A., who has relieved the artists from a 
labour of no inconsiderable difficulty to those whose 
previous habits and pursuits have not rendered 
them familiar with the task. Indeed, it appears 
almost indispensable that a superintending mind 
should be placed over such a publication; there 
are so many small, but important, matters to be 
attended to in the arrangements and the “‘ getting 
up”’ of the work, upon which experience only can 
eluutie determine and direct, that the artists 
considered it wise to apply to Mr. Hall for his 
asssistance; and they have tendered him their 
thanks for ‘‘ the ready and generous manner in 
which their request was complied with.”’ 

Lirnotint 1N Cuancenxy.—On the 2Ist ult. 
the Vice-Chancellor, Sir Launcelot Shadwell, gave 
judgment on an application made by Mr. Hancock, 
the animal painter, for an injunction to restrain 
Mr. Hullmandel, the lithographer, from practisi 
his recent invention of lithotint; Mr. Renan 
alleging that the patent for the lithotint process was 
an infringement of a patent obtained three years 
ago by him, “‘ for a new method of producing 
figured surfaces sunk, and in relief, and for printing 
therefrom.’’ Mr. Hancock's specification is volu- 
minous, and contains several clauses ; but the main 
object of that portion of his patent alleged to have 
been infringed by Mr. Hullmandel, appears to be 
the obtaining of a higher relief than usual from 
metal plates, by using aquatint ground, for taking 
impressions by surface-printing with a common 

ress ; lithographic stone being used only when a 
figher degree of relief is required, and then net 
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from, but to serve as a mould in which | 


; intir T 
for printing en for printing. The { * 


stereotype casts could be tak 7 
process of lithotunt neither 4 -y~ nor admits 0 
relief ; for the drawing may be made as well on 
a stone having a polished as a granulated surface ; 
and the process of printing, like that of ordinary 
is not of a mechanical but a chemical 
only a modification 


fi 
lithography, 
nature. Lithotint, indeed, is 
of the process of lithography, made for the pur- 
pose of obtaining impressions from graduated tints 
of liquid ink applied to the stone with a brush, in 
the same way a8 Indian ink or sepia drawings are 
made on paper. M. Hullmandel’s patent is not 
for making the drawings, but for printing them ; 
which has been often tried by lithographers, but 
always without success ; so much so that the thing 
had been pronounced impossible by a commission 
appointed in Paris to investigate the subject. Mr. 
Hullmandel succeeded by using an aquatint ground 
to cover over the drawing, and protect the tints 
from the action of a powerful acid, which he ap- 
slies to the stone to prepare it to yield impressions. 
his appears to be the point wherein Mr. Hancock 
supposes that his patent is infringed ; but without 
reason, for the aquatint ground is used by him and 
by Mr. Hallmandel for entirely different objects. 
The case was argued before the Vice-Chancellor, 
by Mr. Stewart and Mr. Elderton for Mr. Han- 
cock; and by Mr. Girdlestone and Mr. Rotch for 
Mr. Hullmandel. The affidavits on both sides were 
numerous: those on the part of Mr. Hancock in- 
cluding Messrs. Priest and Cotman, artists, and 
Messrs. Day and Fairland, lithographic printers ; 
those on behalf of Mr. Hullmandel including 
Messrs. Harding, Haghe, Boys, Gauci, Scharf, 
and Walton, lithographers; Messrs. Stanfield and 
Brockedon ; and Dr. Faraday, the eminent che- 
mist. Much curiosity was excited in court by 
Mr. Hullmandel producing a lithotint drawing 
made by Mr. Harding, and subjecting it to the | 
process described in his specification, in presence 
of Sir Launcelot Shadwell, to whom an impres- 
sion, taken at the moment, was presented; on 
which his Honour wittily Peed we that this 
was a new kind of ‘ drawing in equity.” The | 
effect of the Vice-Chancellor’s decision was vir- 
tually to refuse the injunction, leaving Mr. Hull- 
mandel “ free to act as if the case had never been 
mentioned,”’ with liberty to both parties to apply 
to the court on the subject of costs, at a future 
time; his Honour reserving the consideration of 
costs until the finding of a jury, or the refusal of 
the plaintiff to bring his action at law, should de- 
termine, absolutely, whether or not there was any 
infringement by Mr. Hullmandel of Mr. Han- 
cock’s patent, a matter of fact that it was the espe- 
cial province of a jury to decide. 
AFGHANISTAN.—We have been favoured with a 
view, at Messrs. Graves’, of a set of sketches which 
have been just transmitted to England from the 
scenes of our late disasters in Afghanistan. The 
views are twenty-six in number, and are accom- 
panied by twenty-two vignettes scarcely less in- 
teresting. They are from the pencil of an amateur, 
James Atkinson, Esq., superintendent-surgeon of 
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the army of the Indus; and upon safe grounds we | 


affirm that we have never before seen amateur 


drawings so well worthy to rank with the better | 


productions of the profession. The drawings are 


to be lithographed by Haghe, and the publication 


of such a series at this time will aid powerfully in 
illustrating the difficulties to which an army is ex- 
posed in such a country. Some of the most re- 
markable views are—' The Entrance to the Bolan 
Pass from Dadar.’ Here the passage is flanked by 
heights, everywhere covered by Beloochees, who, 
safe in their positions, poured a deadly fire upon 
our devoted countrymen. ‘ View of the Mountain 
Baba-Naunee, called Kutl-Gahor;’ ‘ The Ap- 
roach to the Fortress of Kwettah ;’ ‘The City of 
andahar ;° ‘The Fortress and Citadel of Ghuz- 
nee, &e.;’ ‘ Entrance into Caubul ;’ ‘The Main 
Street in the Bazaar at Caubul ;’ ‘ The Balla Hissar 
and City of Caubul from the upper part of the 
Citadel.” The Balla Hissar is a fortress situated 
on a rocky eminence, and has been famous in all 
letters and despatches from this place. Another 
view presents Caubul from a burying-ground 
Among the vignettes are portraits and figures de. 
seribing better than in words the costume of this 
of Asia. There are ‘ Beloochees in the Bolan 

» portrait of Khan Shereen Khan, a portrait 

of Schah — Ool Moolk, &c. By all in. 
terested in I affairs at this moment (and who 





i, not ?) the publication of these views must be 


RIAGE.—This national picture, which has been 
known to have been some time In progress, 18 


Graves’, in Pall-Mall. The agroupment of the 


and arrangement. i 
more difficult than the execution of a work 


rules, the transgression of which is at once fatal to 
his work; and the rules under which he has here 
laboured are the most rigid and the least indulgent 
to effect in the whole round of Art. Every figure 
is a portrait; and all the foreground personages 


to try most severely the truth of the various well- 
known impersonations, which, as far as we have 
had oppo 
lenged. ‘ t 
her royal consort are perfect ; in fact, the instant 


once remembered if he or she have been but once 
seen. 
who sees this work are the portraits of the Dukes 
of Cambridge and Sutherland, the Queen Dow- 
ager, Lord Chancellor Cottenham, the Duke of 
Bedford, Lord Melbourne, Duchesses of Cam- 
bridge and Kent, Dukes of Wellington and Devon- 
shire, Marquis of Anglesey, Lord Belfast, &c. &c. 
The principal effect of the picture is managed 
with infinite delicacy and feeling. The principal 
light falls, as it should do, upon the Royal Pair 
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yoked forward to with intense interest. : 
Hayrer’s Picture or Her Masesty § Mar- 


nished, and is now being exhibited at Messrs. 


gures is as near the reality as possible in order 
Few things in painting are 


ke this, in which the artist is bound down by 


re full-length, and brought forward in a manner 


rtunities of observing, cannot be chal- 
The resemblances of her Majesty and 


he eye rests upon any figure the prototype is at 


As identities which must strike every one 


immediately in front of the altar, whence the 
strength is graduated in a masterly manner to 
the remote parts and the background. The 
figures in number amount to between forty and 
fifty, and the whole tell against the wainscot of 
the chapel, which is sobered down to charming 
mellow background tone. In addition to the 
portraits of the persons already named there are 
also those of Earl Howe, Prince Ernest of Saxe- 
Coburg, the Marquis of Westminster, Mar- 
chioness of Normanby, Duchess of Sutherland, 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, Duchess of Hamil- 
ton, Archbishops of Canterbury and York, Prin- 
cess Sophia Matilda, &c. &c. The picture, which 
is the property of her Majesty, is about to 
furnish an addition to the list of national en- 
gravings; but no engraver has as yet been 
named for the execution of the plate. 

The ‘“ Untave Bise.’’ — It is gratifying to 
learn, that the list is again opened for the names 
of persons desirous of obtaining this profusely 
and beautifully illustrated copy of the scriptures. 
It is still in the possession of Mrs. Parkes, of 
Golden-square, who, we have pleasure in adding, 
18 again in a position to carry out the propositions 
of the prospectus. The number of names deficient 
is only about 120. 

Tue Wetiincton Starur.—The plaster cast 
of Mr. Wyatt’s work is at length completed ; and 
| persons acquainted with this department of model- 
| ling will readily understand the delicate and peril- 
| ous nature of the enterprize of transferring to 

plaster, a design of such vast proportions. This 
| was of course effected piecemeal, and necessa- 
rily in small portions; but such does not appear 
so carefully has the work been conducted to its 
| present stage. Some idea of its magnitude may be 
| formed, when we say that the mounted figure rides 
| twenty-eight feet high, and beneath the hind quar- 
ters of the horse there is space enough to admit a 
man on horseback. A model of such proportions 
| cannot be justly estimated as we now see this: the 
effect of which in any studio, however extensive 
| must be vitiated by every disadvantage. The 
Battle of Waterloo is the passage of the Duke’s 
life to which the action of the statue refers He 
points with his right hand in the supposed direc. 
tion of the arrival of the Prussians, and is speak 
ing of their presence to his staff. The thatuoes exe 
in expression becoming the occasion : and the 
figure rides with firmness, but also with much 
ease. The head of the horse is the perfection of 
animal portraiture and the movement full of 
natural truth. The tail would have been better 
had it been more massed ; it hangs somewhat in 
in the manner of wet hair. The costume is the 
usual uniform, over which is thrown a short cloak 
such as the duke even yet wears. A plume sur- 
mounts the hat, an addition for which we were not 








limbs of the horse strike the as 
long, an effect which we doubt not will 
when the monument is seen on its 


[/F 
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Towards the end of this month the model 
cut up for casting, which with the adj i 
arts and final completion will two yean, 

e ingenuity and professional with whig 


Mr. Wyatt has thus far conducted this 
work cannot be too highly eulogized. 
Tue CoLtincwoop Stratvr.— 
which some time ago was 
to the memory of Lord Colli 
by Mr. Lough. The clay m 
stands eight feet high; but this is 
of the intended height of the figure. 
is distinguished by its simplici 
The figure is erect, with the head 
it derives support and relief from a 
thrown over it—a most judicious arrangement 
considering the proposed magnitude, material, fe, 
of the work. is important work is to be a. 
ecuted in stone, and placed near 

Priory, whence it will be visible at sea. 


Anepreperraes Cane Mopa ts. — Mew, 
Reeves and Son, Cheapside, are exhibiting a modd 
of Westminster Abbey cut in card-board by 2 
Andrews, of Guildford; it is an elaborate a 
beautiful piece of execution. Several other 
specimens of churches and chapels are also to k © 
seen with it. ‘*‘ Mr. Andrews lately 
models of the Pavilion at Brighton, and St. 
Chapel, Windsor, to her Majesty and Prince 
who were graciously eben to purchase them, 
grant him their patronage.” 
Mr. GeorGe BARNARD is about to publidi © 
volume of sketches, to be called ‘* Scenes and 
cidents of a Tour in Switzerland,” with ions, 
so soon as a sufficient number of 
names are received by the artist, or hed i 
M‘Lean, Haymarket, who has several of thea 
ginal drawings on view. They are clever and fuid- 
ful, and give a fresh and distinct idea of the wily — 
picturesque features of Alpine scenery. ‘ 
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SALES OF THE MontTH, Past AnD To Coms-i 

the sale of Sir David Wilkie’s sketches, noticed 
length in another ion of the paper, the under-mamd 
drawings were sold for prices as affixed :— ; 


First Day.—Pen and Ink The ; 
land Smuggler my we WA M i cate a 
a picture,’ £19 18s. 6d.; ‘ Blindman’s- +2 


‘The Escape of Queen Mary from Loch- 
£13 2s. 6d.; ‘ The Arrival of a Rich Relation, 221; 


* Fox on the aerey #12. Chaik 


from the ‘* Gentle Shepherd”—a Woman wo 
Hair,’ £10 10s. ; ‘ The Gipsy, from the of joe 
phine and the Fortune-teller,’ #12 18. 6d. Tinted Dre 
ings—* Burying the Scottish Regalia,” £27 6; ‘s 
Summer Shower, £9. 

Seconp Day.— Sketches made in Ireland—'Cm — 
fession’—signed and dated, £6 16s. 6d.; ‘A Sie — 


Scene, Dublin’—signed, #6 15s. 
‘John Knox administering the Sacrament, £9 
‘ Arrival of a Rich Relation’—signed, 6s. , 
Drawings—‘ The Duke of Wellington, % 
signed and dated, #13 13s.; ‘ Cranmer Lae 


bared’—very spirited, #11 11s. ; ditto, tinted, 
#8 18s. 6d. ; ‘ Columbus,’ #12 18. 6d. ; ‘ Bale 
bringing Food to her Father during his concealmet, 
#8 8s. ; ‘Queen Adelaide and other Figures on ssa 
case,’ £12 1s. 6d. Tinted Drawings— oe @ 
plaining his Chart to Queen Isabella,’ #11 118.; Samet 


and Eli,’ #21 10s. 6d. 
Tuirp Day.—Chalk Drawings—‘ A Woman wit | 
Comb,’ #5 5s. ; ‘A Figure,’ €8 15s. ; ‘ a Net’ 
£15 158s. Tinted Drawings—‘ A Woman with > 
#8 88. ; ‘ The Earl of Kellie,’ 25 5s. ; ‘ A Negros 
picture of Josephine,’ £31 10s.; ‘ Study for 
ey-Still,’ #25 4s.; ‘ Sir David Baird 


body of Tippoo,’ #10 10s. ; ‘ George the Fourth’s Baty 
into Holyrood,’ #10 10s.; ‘An ndian,’ “ 
‘The Serenade, Seville,’ 216 5s. 6d. ; * The First 


ring,’ £21. 
The sum realized by the first day’s see 
£496 13s. 6d.; by that of the second, £488 I 
and the third, 4409 16s. 6d. | 
On May 3, Messrs. Christie and Manson will sl : 
stock of engraved copper-plates and impresses if 
property of the late Sir David Wilkie, t 
plates of all his most celebrated otra ef 
On May 6, they will sell a coll ary 
the most eminent — painters, formed a 
tinguished patron of British Art Vernon, 


, 
who, being in possession of many specimensof thes 
artists, » Bec wy of these to make room vent od 


others whose names do not occur ia wl } 
On May 13, Messrs. Christie and Manson will \ 


select collection of John Turner, Boa inte, oot 


w 
id. 





prepared, as he generally appeared without it. The 











are ‘The Rabbit on the Wall,’ by a ee | 
other very choice works by eminent artists. } 
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ART APPLIED TO MANUFACTURES, 
©. II.—INSTRUCTION IN THE ART OF DESIGN 
—sTUDY OF THE HUMAN FIGURE—DUPUIS’ 
MODELS. 
HirHEeRTO we have considered the study of form 
y means of drawing only so far as the elementary 
aching of delineation ; up to which point it is an 
xact science that may be acquired by any intelli- 
ent person. We now enter upon the considera- 
nof the Art of Design, the practice of which 
equires skill and knowledge of a peculiar kind, 
nd the exercise of taste and invention. It is not 
ly possible, but desirable that every one should 
»ssess the power of defining on a flat surface by 
neans of lines, the form and relative proportion of 
my object correctly and intelligibly ; this power 
relation to the Art of Design, being analagous to 
he ability to express in writing a simple idea: 
this base of science, of which the study of the 
be is the corner stone, is to be erected the beau- 
fui edifice of the Art of Design, with all its 
arious parts; any one of which separately may 
fice to occupy the mind of the student who 
ould attain complete mastery over it. The prin- 
ipal departments, viz., Architecture, Landscape, 
he Human Figure, Animals, Plants, and what is 
ermed Still Life, are again modified according to 
he style of representation, as drawing, modelling, 
ainting in oil or water colours ; and the purpose 
the imitation, whether for pictures, sculpture, 
rornament. They are further subdivided by the 
ifferent manufactures to whose use they may be 
equired to be made subsidiary, as architectural 
‘oration, furniture, carpets and hangings, 
yttery and glass ware, cotton, silk, and lace dra- 
ery, goldsmith’s work and bijouterie, &c. Thus 
lhree branches of study are requisite to each depart- 
nent ; namely, knowledge of the class of natural 
bjects to be imitated, of the style of art to be 
opted, and of the purpose to which the art is to 
e applied. It is important that this classification 
f the various branches of Art should be borne in 
ind, because it is only by acting on the division- 
-labour principle, that an adequate degree of 
rfection can be attained by the mechanic-artist. 
So soon as the student is able to draw correctly 
d neatly any given object, he should choose the 
yle of ornament he intends devoting himself 
, and begin by studying the manufacture in 
hich he is to work, be it furniture, pottery, 
rapery, or what not. When he knows the requi- 
itions of his department, he will be able the more 
uickly to seize upon those features in natural ob- 
ects which are most available to his purpose ; and 
qualified to represent them in the characteristic 
anner of his peculiar craft. The different phases 
Art as applied to ornament being conventional 
eviations from the true representation of painting 
r sculpture, it becomes necessary, first, for the 
tudent to learn to draw what he sees, without 
ference to this conventional manner ; this will give 
freedom and power of volition to his adaptation of 
ature to the particular modification of Art, that 
hand and eye cramped and distorted at the out- 
et by restriction to conventional mannerism, can 
ver acquire. Therefore we are op to 
aching elementary drawing from artificial §re- 
resentations, in which natural forms are twisted 
» the purpose of a conventional style: for 
stance, to begin by setting a pupil to draw 
chitectural ornaments, whether Grecian or 
othic, not only cramps the hand, but for want 
bf a preliminary understanding of the character- 
tics of the style, he is unable to imitate what is 
before him with the freedom and facility resulting 
rom intelligence. It ought to be an axiom in 
caching, that imitation should never go beyond 
iderstanding : a distinct and complete idea of the 
bbject to be drawn should be formed before its de- 
ineation is commenced ; at least a perfect compre- 
ension of all that is to be represented is a neces- 
ary preliminary. Hitherto, the practice of the 
tudent from models has been mechanical, and he 
as proceeded on scientific grounds : he has 
Popying solid objects of regular form, smooth sur- 
es, and with few curves (we allude to Mr. 
Veacon’s models), and has only had occasion to 
bserve accuracy of outline and evenness of shad- 
&- He has copied all he saw, just as it ap- 
ared to his perceptions : now he has got to learn 
he art of selecting the points to be seized upon ; 
h other words, he must know how and what to 
indicate and toleave out. A correct and firm out- 





-ne is the firstthing to be attained,and the last to 


be got rid of, by filling it up with light and shade ; 
so that the outline in the drawing shall appear, as 
in the reality, the result of the form, not the form 
a result of the outline. To accomplish this, the 
outline and the lines constituting the shade must 
be so expressive as to suggest the quality of the 
surfaces and depth of the hollows as well as the 
wey external shape of the object ; and yet the 
ines indicating these characteristics should be as 
few as possible, consistent with the end sought for. 
It is a common mistake to suppose that the greater 
the elaboration of a drawing the stronger the 
imitation, and the more striking the idea it 
ave of the original; and much time and useless 
Sheer has been wasted in finishing, when 
every step beyond a certain ly has been a de- 
parture from the spirit and truth of the repre- 
sentation. The excellence and charm of a sketch 
consist in the lively indication of the character 
and form of anything by a few expressive lines; 
and in proportion to the proficiency of the 
draughtsman will be his skill in this suggestive 
power of indication: at every oe of his pro- 
gress the skilful artist learns to be able to dispense 
with some labour; because, from amongst the mul- 
tiplicity of lines he selects the few that are abso- 
lutely necessary to figure the object, from knowing 
which are the leading points on which the truth of 
the delineation depends. This power is the result 
of knowledge and skill combined, and refined by 
practice and observation ; the expressive quality of 
the drawing will depend upon the liveliness of the 
artist’s perception, and the feeling of his hand. 
Many affect laxity of style and slovenly execution, 
thinking these negligent qualities will pass as de- 
notements of superior power that does not con- 
descend to precision; but such will never satisfy 
the eye of the nice observer ; their delineations are 
not always intelligible, and never without some 
trouble and a degree of uncertainly. It is erro- 
neously supposed that *‘ sketching-drawing,’’ as 
we heard it called, is a sort of royal road to the 
delineation of form; but this is confounding the 
feeble, imperfect outline of a tyro, which is vaguely 
suggestive, with the expressive indication of a 
master-hand that conveys a complete and distinct 
idea ; the one a perfect result available and pleasing 
to all, the other a faint approximation to the reality, 
useful only to the person who traced it as a guide 
for his future efforts to reach the truth. 

In delineating objects of complex form, there are 
two courses of proceeding ; the one from the whole 
to the different parts, the other from the parts to 
the whole. It would seem hardly necessary to 
contend that to proceed, from a general com- 
prehensive idea of the whole, to a particular un- 
derstanding of the various parts of which it is 
composed, must be the proper course, this being 
obviously the more rational mode of setting to 
work; but custom has followed the opposite course, 

ainst which we have, therefore, to show cause, 
The popular drawing books of the human figure 
begin with eyes, noses, mouths, and ears, pro- 
ceeding on to parts of faces, heads, busts, hands, 
and feet, and, lastly, arriving at the entire form; 
but, though the pupils may have succeeded in co- 

ying the separate features of the face and mem- 
te of the body with tolerable fidelity, when they 
come to draw the whole they find great difficulty 
in putting the limbs well together, and setting the 
head on the trunk, balancing the figure, and even 
keeping the features of the face in accordance. The 
reason is, that they have learnt neither the con- 
tour nor the proportions of the figure, nor, indeed, 
the details properly ; and however apt the eye may 
have been in catching the general appearance of 
the drawing they were set to copy, t want of 
knowledge of the conformation is apparent in the 
unmeaning, slavish, spiritless imitation. Had they 
been first put to draw a strongly-marked outline 
of the whole figure, and made to know the relative 
roportions of the different parts, they would have 

n able not only to understand the details 
better, but also to put them together with re- 
lation to each other, according to their know- 
ledge of the form. Merecopyists, whofollow mecha- 
nically a pattern set before them, may succeed in 
this course, by practice, because al] the work of the 
mind is done to pened pened Boker ei bao, oF 
artists of great nt pre ing in this way when 
painting an original picture ; but such peculiarity 
is exceptional, and is one of the licences 
passing dexterity, or genius, which makes laws | 





of sur- | pleasu 


for itself. The course of the student cannot be 
too carefully laid down; for any deviation from a 
right track at the outset leads to endless errors 
and difficulties, and tedious retracing of erring 
footsteps: keeping, or the due relation of parts to 
the whole, is essential to good drawing; and this 
can only be secured by a strong and comprehensive 


rasp of the ensemble. M. Du pears to 
Rave had this obj tm viow in ie Cortes models 
for teaching to draw the human form ; and though 
we venture to express an opinion tha’ 
accomplished it quite so thoroughly as is desirable, 
the adoption of the principle makes them valuable 
aids to instruction, and its application is highly 
ingenious. The set of models, which we saw at 
the Government School of Design—where we 

it will be used—consists of bassi relievi of 
whole figure, in various attitudes of action and 
repose, half-life size ; heads the size of life, in dif- 
ferent postures; and colossal hands and feet. Each 
one is modelled with the leading forms blocked 
out, square and angular, like the rough-hewn mar- 
ble for the sculptor to finish, as represented in the 
annexed figures of a hand and foot; and the same 


are also modelled as finished sculptures. The 
heads are in four stages of developenset : the first 
resembles a wig-block ; the second, the same with 
the hair, the projection of the nose, and the hol- 
low of the eyes, strongly marked; the third has 
all the features roughed out, as in the annexéd 


—_— 


figure; and the fourth is a finished , 
proof, were any led, of the consistency 
this en with the principles before laid down 
namely, p ing from the whole to the parts 
and advancing in delineation commensurately with 
the understanding, was incidentally afforded by 
the Srownaiies of Be. Doles ee vig Be 
signing a set of m for teaching figure-draw- 
ing on a simi inciple, but different in 
without being aware of the 
dels of M. Dupuis. Whether M. 
upils draw the head and extrem 
‘ore or after the entire figure, 
but, from the circumstance of 
in four successive stages of dev 
robable inference that he 
ey Mr. Butler Williams,* 
scaly Soca a aa 
in! ’ we 
re te doing, tat Mr. ttle Williams Tes 
the mechanical 


proved upon models, by 
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models in teaching the drawing classes at _— 
Hall, agrees with Mr. Deacon and the writer of t ~ 
paper, that it Is preferable to commence with + 
entire figure ; and Mr. Frank Howard, in his ad- 





| ing, for the Use of 


j atises e ‘* Science of Draw- 
ene ae te a coal advocates this | 
‘ The best teachers of drawing, in setung 
t ssieness to copy outlines from paper, are In the 
bebit of directing the pupil to block out the form 
squarely; that is, substituting straight lines — 
angular shapes for curved forms—that by this — | 
| of exaggeration the hand may acquire freedom and | 
spirit instead of a timid and tame littleness; and | 


What 
these teachers direct the pupils themselves to do, 
| M. Dupuis has done for them in his rough-hewn 


| models; and there is this advantage attending his 


plan, that the pupil is enabled to copy truly and 
with knowledge all that he sees of form in the rude 
blocked-out mass before him. For the purpose of 
ornamental art, or amateur practice, this super- 
ficial acquaintance with the structure of the human 
frame—such a knowledge of its relative propor- 
tions, and the leading points of its anatomy as 
| may be acquired by these means—may suffice ; but 
it is essential for students of sculpture and paint- 
ing to study the anatomy in the skeleton, and by 
dissection or demonstration. It is desirable 
also for the student of some branches of decorative 
art to go deeper: for this purpose bassi relievi of 
the figure in repose, showing both front and back 
views, might be modelled with one half showing 
the bones only, and the other half the muscles. 
An anatomical statue the size of life showing the 
muscles, and a well-articulated skeleton, are essen- 
tial to every drawing-school, where the figure is 
taught to students of painting and sculpture. 

We hope to conclude the consideration of this 
subject next month ; when the publication of the 
Drawing Book for the Schools of Design will fur- 
nish occasion to speak of the progress of the stu- 
dents under Mr. ~ *s system of instruction. 


—_ - 


THE STRAWBERRY-HILL COLLECTION. 
| ones 
Tue pictures, generally, at Strawberry-hill, are re- 
markable rather as curiosities, than as triumphs of 
Art; and valuable especially as historical and biogra- 
phical accessories. There is, however, among them, a 
portion taking rank with the most transcendant in their 
respective styles, but there is not one first-class picture 
in the entire collection. In turning over the catalogue 
before visiting Strawberry-hill, its pages conveyed im- 
preasions which were effaced by the /ocale and its con- 
tents. We may complain of this because the inimita- 
ble strain of the Ossianic advertisement breathed a hope 
that it would find a permanent place in the bookcase. 
Now it contains numerous errors—one whereof will 
serve to show what we mean—er uno then—in page 215 


to the description of a crayon portrait by Rosalba, are 


appended the words, “* Considered one of the best por- 


traits of this master.” Now, this master was a lady, | ¢ 
aud one whose works we have venerated ever since we d 


have known the difference between crayon and oil. 


and settied styles of the painters, 
works are“ undoubted,” they are at best but arrant hu 


sustaining the names that attach to them. 


| by Coyp, * Kitehen Interior,’ by Watteau, &c. &c 


culty determinable. 


view to quality of execution; others which we pass b 


all the vices of the infancy of painting. 
“ The Tribune,” so named accordin 

contains many beautiful cabinet 

Landscape 


yMuntz. ‘ The Head of an Old Woman, 


w 35, in the same room, exhibits i 
Gnish a striking contrast to similar oof Oe 
brandt the master of Douw 
Woman seated in a Garden, 
specimen of the master. 


%. ‘A Man and 


some of Dupuis’ arbitrary { 


' 
rms, and » 
others, so as to make them mor ubetitutio 














dently a portrait. It is brought forward by a light 


We are led to doubt the originality of many of these 
pictures, inasmuch as they depart from the recognized 
Eren when such 


mours of the authors—mere eapriec), vearing, but not 
The most 
desirable of an artist's works, are specimens of his best 
style ; if these are not procurable, there should he as 
little room as possible to question the originality of 
those substituted. There are, for instance, a‘ Head’ 


Such derelictions of style we cannot estimate highly— 
since in them the artist presents himself in inasque- 
rade. Few houses are less calculated for the display of 
pictures than the villa at Strawberry-hill ; and singular 
enough it is, that many of the best pictures are hung in 
such positions that their degree of merit is with diffi. 


As the space which we can afford 
to a notice of this collection is very limited; the few 
pictures upon which we remark are selected with a 


derive importance only from their antiquity and his- 
torical associations, since to them ajority of these, attach 


£ toltalian usage, 
) uetures. No. 3. 
Catalogue p. 132) is a small and beautiful ’ al, 

* by Gerhard 


’ Wattean, is not a valuable 
The female figure is evi- 


€ suse b ‘ “ 
nations suggestive of real objects. soapee of comb 
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siti i ell ba- 
background, but the composition is not so we 
lenced as those of Wattean generally. ‘ The Tempta- 
tion of St. Anthony,’ by David Teniers, 44, is a small 
sicture—retiring in colour, but spirited and elaborate 


| inexecution. The subject is grotesqued, and he might 


ve entitled it ‘St. Antoine pour rire.’ The Louvre 
an Fam another more serious version of the legend by 
the same hand. Portraits of ‘ Pelemburg and his 
Wife’ (57.) are curiosities, as the work of a andscape- 
painter, of whom Rubens said, “* Were I not Rubens I 
would wish to be Paelemburg.” i 

In the room called the Holbein Chamber isa most in- 
teresting and valuable collection of pictures and draw- 
ings, as well copiesas originals. Of many of the latter 


| M. Villalobos, in his drawing academy, taught the | attributed to Holbein, it is difficult to believe the authen- 
| drawing from the round on this principle. 


ticity; as they exhibit, upon close inspection, material 
differences in style. No. 40 (Cat., p. 199), 18 a Portrait 
of Man in a Black Dress, of the time of Henry VIII. ? 
the companion to which isa * Portrait of Frobenius, 
the printer to Erasmus, finished with singular care and 
labour. Near those is seen the portrait of another ce- 
lebrity, ‘ Philip Melancthon,’ with a Latin inscription 
ou the frame—* Que cernis tantum non, viva Melanc- 
thonis ora, Holbinus rara dexteritate dedit ;” and, in- 
deed, the “ rara dexteritats” is everywhere conspi- 
cuous. These works must not be considered, with 
respect to the present state of Art, as productions of an 
early period generally are; but if we refer them to their 
epoch of three centuries ago, they cannot be pronounced 
otherwise than wonderful. Holbein is described in an 
old Louvre catalogue—* Fils de son pere Jean Hol- 
bein ;” but he must assuredly have been more than 
this. Holbein’s oil miniatures are infinitely preferable 
to his larger portraits; for in those the hard lines and 
offensive markings of the countenance are softened and 
qualitied. There is frequently an unnatural monotony 
of colour, and the hands are picked out of a dark back- 
ground, and so left without connexion with the other 
lights; but, notwithstanding these and other fauits, 
Holbein was centuries in advance of his time. No. 86 
(Cat., p. 202) is termed ‘A splendid old painting, 
representing Henry VIII. and his Family ;’ the king is 
enthroned, and upon his right stand Philip, Mary, and 
the God of war ; and on his left Elizabeth, attended by 
by Peace and Plenty; Henry is delivering his sceptre 
to Edward. The name of the artist is unknown; the 
work is distinguished by most of the errors of its 
period—so stiff is the dress worn by Elizabeth, that it 
seems to have been built on to her. Upon the frame 
appear some verses, imputed by Walpole to Queen 
Elizabeth, wherein she complacently enough claims all 
the virtues of her father and sister. No. 87 (page 283), 
‘A full-length Portrait of Margaret Smith, wife of 
‘Thomas Carye, Groom of the Bedchamber to Charles L.,’ 
by Vandyke. This picture was in the Wharton collec- 
tion, and subsequently in that of Sir Robert Walpole; 
and is an admirable work, maugre some rigidity 
which the artist might even have caught from nature 
in such a habit. The hands, in colour and lightness, 
remind us of Homer’s figure, “ rosy-fingered morn.” 
No. 88 (page 203), ‘ Portrait of Philip Herbert, Eari of 
Pembroke and Montgomery,’ by Mytens. We cannot 
agree with the proposition in the auction catalogue, 
that this would form an excellent pendent to the pre- 
ceding. Althongh incorrect in drawing, it possesses 
many points valuable in portraiture; but the work of 
Mytens can never pair with that of Vandyke. No. 89 
(in the same page) is ‘A splendid Portrait of King 
Henry VIL,’ on panel. The following passage we 
uote from the catalogue:— This picture is consi- 
ered incomparable for its truth to nature, expression, 














countenance, and its exact conformity with the 
bust by Torregiano, in the star Chamber, make it 
unquestionably a portrait for which the king sat.” The 
execution is by no means that of the period ; it is said 
to have been retouched by Rubens; it is true that the 
glazing ms hag Which it is finished is similar to 
what is found in his works, but in t it i 
yy applied. . on 
No. 99 (page 204), * Richard I., Prisoner to the Arch- 
duke of Austria.” This picture is admirably painted, 
but faulty in its chronology. No. 100 (page 204). The 


* Presentation in the Temple,’ by Re 
: mbr: 
the characteristics of the ‘mentee. = 


ya peacgusens than in other 

Gespite the supposition of its “ purity,” &c. 
of the picture appear to have oon Sashed on 4 4 
ee (same page), is a ‘ Landscape, with Cattle,’ by 
jaspar Poussin ; the foreground is in shadow, the effect 
being that of evening. The picture, as usual with this 
artist, is painted on the principal of denying colour to 
shadow. This does not merit the reproach so often 
on upon him, of being too green.  ¢ Mademoiselle 
: amilton, Comtesse de Grammond,’ painted by Eck- 
wares. lhe features of this lady are, perhaps, remem- 
ered with more pleasnre than those of any of the 
other beauties among whom she is classed. ‘The figure 
’ 


,’ | in its movement, leaves ’ ind i 
pote te at the canvas bebind it, anu the 


h | ‘The Original cketen oo = heaving under its effect. 


works of Rew- by Hogarth, No. 114 (gene | Beggars’ Opera,’ painted 


205). It co i 
the first supporters of the char ~—y yn 


I acters, 

eats meat th “ 28, in Lincoin's-inn-felds. We, weed 
j » that it is marked by all the spirit 

A + wep San was purchased at the sale of Soke Rn 

ebrated harlequin, and master of the theatres in 


Lincoln’ . , 
— —s —_ fields and Covent-garden, for whom it 








and chiaro-scuro—the character and thought in the | 


| land,’ which suggested to Horace Walpole the ident 
‘The shadows are | 
similar pictures, and | 


| are thrown in to typify the condition and tweed 


















(Muy, | 
PP ——_.......- \ 
* The Rehearsal of an ° 
bastian Ricci, is a gem of its Kind” iy 266), bt 
tique are richly caricatured, being Nicolini, 
Sir Robert, Rich, &c., &c. Notwithstanding Ts. Ton; 
dom of pencilling, every touch has fallen in the fr 
place, with a care and forethought to am {he prope 
stantive merit of the whole, “The style of te 
died in 1734, and was of the Venetian School, hy 
gevieat but in a run of subject like this, wee a 
ave been proud of him as an ish we shoal 
is a small landscape painted in this laent Ter 
Ricci—a reputation within a Teputation—on May 
of which is a beech-tree, worthy to be incised = 


name of GEnone. “ Fage, With the 
cortice carmen habes.” » Vive precur, hoe in Tage 
The Round Tower contains six in’ , 


by Rosalba, as she is called, of t oat 
mmc Walpole, John Shute, 4 ~ Lint 
Chaloner, and Mr. Whitesend.’ Crayon t 
the profession of Curiera Rosa Alba, in which = 
aever been oqaiee. The collection containe te 
works by this lady: they are somewhat faded, but x, 
quisitively tender. In the Refectory we find, ie 
nolds, one of the finest groups of female 
painted by him; consisting of portraits of eae | 
Laura, Maria, and Horatia Waldegrave, daughters ¢ 
James, second Earl of Waldegrave. It is muchty 
lamented that this really valuabie picture is see0 iy 
such an imperfect light. We ma presume that it bas 
occupied its ey position, per ever since it wy 
painted, and the tones seem to have flattened mi 
drooped under the privation of light, a most ; 
test for those pictures of Sir Joshua, upon k 
may have experimented. The ladies are assemble 
round a work table, and the rigidity and statelins 
of the female costume of the last century is bee 
charmed into ease and grace. Much that might hn _ 
been unbecoming is veiled, and that which could @ © 
be veiled, is rendered ornamental. ‘ ‘The Education 
of Jupiter,’ by Poussin, No. 46, page 211, is a ix 
picture, and infinitely preferable to many of the highiy 
prized works by him in the Louvre. 

The long Gallery contains many admirable pictus, © 
a few of which we must be content, from wantof spa, ~ 
merely toname. No. 55, e 213, is a * Portraitd ~ 
George, Duke of Buckingham,’ by Rubens; 58, ‘41 _ 
Interesting Interior,’ by Old Franks; and 59,a ‘Pu — 
traitof Mr. Leneve,’ by Cornelius Jansen; nearvhid © 
hangs a portrait of the son of the last named, bys 
Peter Lely, more sober in tone and in better taste tha ~ 
his works generally. By Sir Joshua thy 
p. 214, is a * Portrait of James, second Earl of Wale ~ 
grave,’ of high value, and extreme beauty ; thependat | 
to which, the Widow of the above No iuted 
also by Reynolds, is a most beautiful female head,at 
equal in its kind to the productions of any schoolal 
any time. The figure is supported by a smokey tak — 
ground, from which it comes out with —e 4 
liancy. No. 82, page 215, called ‘ The Cin 
Kitchen,’ &c., is described in the catalogue as a wi 
of Watteau. It is in every respect the very antipois 
of his style, yet may have been one of his facetia, it 
of such he had many. 4 

No. 89 (Cat., p. 216) is ‘ A splendid pictur, 
whole length Portraits of Catherine de Medici and 
Children, Charles [X., Henry IIL, the Duc d’Alen, 
and Margaret Queen of Navarre,’ by Janet. This pt — 
ture is full of that kind of truth, the contemplation’ — 
which, in nature, is offensive, but in art positively 
painful. The work has every appearance of hariag 
been left in an unfinished state; the a 
seems not to have been advanced beyond a fats — 
mealey dead colouring, and the drawing is feel,” 
graceless, and full of imperfections. otwithstandig 
the number of figures, there is ne put; W 
understanding between them ; each is unconsciow ¢— 
the presence of the others; the heads possess, ba ‘ 
ever, one great merit of old portraits—they are ful ¢ ; 
character; and the features of Catherine we 
describe better than by the title of a book writtes 
herself: they are ** Le Miroir de l’ame "Poe 

There is, by Mark Garrard, a W \ 
trait of Frances, Duchess of Richmond;’ 0 hh 
somer, a whole length of ‘ Henry Carey, 


1 E - « 
the figure moving ovt of frame, in the Castle 

Otranto.” The picture is in a very insufficient iis 
but obviously of no great merit. In the et 4 
chamber is a family composition. containing 4 
traits of Sir Robert and Lady Walpole; 2 
lengths; the former in his robes. ‘Che likenesses 
painted by Eckard, from miniatures by Lincke, 

other portions of the picture by Wootton. 


i 


both. ‘The laboured finish of the pictu' - 
to brilliancy ; we find, therefore, much sina 
connexion between the figures, which are bapoern§ i 
out ate picture, ont all the precision of @ 
ness of being painted. associations 
To the miniatures, their histories and a The colle: 
an entire book would scarce do jastice. 3 
tion of ininiatures and enamels,” says Walpole, 
believe, the finest in any country ;’’ and proud Per 


say that the best of these are b lish artist ii 
sons who have not seen the wor sof Dliverand pot 
may not believe that miniature painting ut sock 


vanced since the days of Queen Elizabeth ; y 
the fact, this Art , like the crab in the fable, 
progressing—obliquis passibus. 
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THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


SIXTH ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES. 


iE eagerness of the public to enrol their names 
s subscribers in this excellent Association, as the 
me approached for closing the lists, was very 
xtraordinary. During the two last days the office 
as literally besieged, while two or three clerks 
ould hardly take the subscriptions fast enough. 
Dne post, it is said, brought no less than £700 
m the country; and, to sum up all, the total 
ubscribed amounts to £12,900, being again, as it 
as been each year from the foundation of the 
Jnion, more than double the amount of the pre- 
ious year’s subscription. This must be most 
atifying to all who desire the prosperity of the 
rts in England : from artists themselves gratitude 
eminently due to those gentlemen who have 
orked out this great result, and who still devote 
heir time and energies, without one selfish motive, 
p advance its interests, and to induce a right appli- 
tion of the large funds now placed at the disposal 
the prize-holders. The honorary secretaries in 
articular, Mr. Godwinand Mr. Pocock, have, toour 
rtain knowledge, worked night and day for some 
ime past in this ‘labour of love,’’ to perfect the 
rangements and attain a satisfactory result—con- 
fuct which, as it entails much personal sacrifice, 
bannot be too highly honoured. 
The progress of this Association, from the time 
hen two or three gentlemen first met to arrange 
the plan to be pursued, up to its present position, 
as been singularly rapid. In the first year the 
ount collected was £489 6s.; in the second 
757 ls.; in the third £1295 14s.; in the fourth 
2244 18s.; and in the fifth, namely, last year, 
5562 18s. Again, as we stated before, the amount 
more than doubled ; and it is hardly possible to 
ay where its progress may stop, short of the whole 
dult population of the kingdom. The Art-Union 
pf London has become national in importance, and 
pn its proper guidance may depend the future state 
pf the Fine Arts in England. 


Tuesday, the 25th of April, having been fixed 
for the annual distribution of prizes, a meeting 
yas held for that purpose in Drury Lane Theatre— 
no other available building in the Metropolis ap- 
pearing likely to be large enough for the expected 
ssembly. We shall presently give some details of 
he proceedings ; but first extract a few passages 
om the ‘‘ Report;’’ much of the information con- 
ained in it, relative to its former progress, its 
present state, and its future prospects, we have 
ready published ; it is, therefore, needless to oc- 
upy space by giving the whole of it entire. We 
eel bound to state, however, that it is an exceed- 

gly clear, comprehensive, and satisfactory docu- 
ment, written in a style of considerable ease and 
legance. 

* * - * * * . aa 

“In the last Report made to the subscribers the 
progress of the Society was traced from the first year 
bf its establishment, when the amount collected was 

489 6s., to the close of the year 1841, when your com- 
hittee congratulated the members on having attained 

subscription of £5562 18s., an amount which some 

nsidered would not be exceeded in future years. On 
he present occasion, however, they have the pleasure 
0 state that the number of members is 11,919, of whom 
bne subscribes 10 guineas, one 7 guineas, thirty-three 
guineas, four 4 guineas, fifteen 3 guineas, one hun- 
red and eighty-three 2 guineas, and eleven thousand 
ix hundred and eighty-two 1 guinea each, making a 
otal of £12,905 11s. 
7 * * 7 * * * 

“Pursuing the statistical details of the Society’s 
Dperations, one hundred and thirty-two pictures, and 
Dne piece of sculpture, were purchased by the prize- 
holders of the year 1841, at the cost of £4330 198., 
being £680 19s. more than the total amount of prizes. 

list of these works of Art was printed at the end of 
he last Keport, 80 that it is not necessary to introduce 
there. They were exhibited four weeks, by the kind 

‘rmission of the Society of British Artists, in the 
Suffolk-street Gallery, together with the various 
ngravings issued by the Art-Union. For the first 
hree weeks the members and their friends were 
Imitted by tickets, and for seven days afterwards the 
= were invited by advertisements to visit the 

“It was estimated that during these four weeks no 
8s than 75,000 persons viewed the collection, and it is 

gratifying circumstance to record that, notwith- 
tanding the pressure occasioned by the crowded state 
f the rooms, not one accident occurred. During the 
xhibition a large number of catalogues were sold, by 
hich means a considerable sum of money was Frea- 
ised. With this amount, derived for the most part 
rom visitors, your committee propose to commence 


the formation of a ‘ Reserved Fund,’ to be increased 
hereafter by the addition of all moneys accruing to the 
Society, other than the actual subscriptions of the cur- 
“pent year.” By this means the future-stability of the 
Art-Union will be rendered more certain, the trustees 
secured with regard to prospective ements with 
ge and others, which it may be desirable to 
make, and a fund will be provided, wherefrom Art in 
the abstract may ultimately be aided, without any 
sacrifice of the su ecribers’ pecuniary interests. 
* 


* 

“ Formerly, the number of impressions required in 
order to present to each subscriber a copy of the print 
would have thrown great difficulty in the way the 
Society’s operations. Lately, however, science, in re- 
turn for the many benefits derived by her illustrative 
art, has come in powerfully to the aid of her ally, and 
your committee hope, by means of the electrotype 
process, to be able to present to every member a per- 
fect impression of the various prints which may be 
issued by the Society. 

“For the subscribers of the present year Hilton’s 
picture, ‘ Una oon, the Cottage,’ has been placed 
. the hands of Mr. W. H. Watt, to be engraved in 

ne. 
* Relative to engravings for future years, your com- 
mittee have the pleasure to state that, by the kindness 
of the respective owners and artists, Sir Augustus 
Calcott’s picture, ‘ Raffaelle and the Fornarina,’ be- 
longing to Sir George Philips, and Mr. Mulready’s 

icture, ‘The Convalescent,’ the property of Lord 
Northwick, will be engraved for the Society. 
* * * we * te 

“ Reference has been made to the illustration of the 
Report. Your committee, wishing to obtain an appro- 
priate device, wherewith to head the Society’s papers, 
offered a premium of 10 guineas for a design in outline 
for the same. More than 100 drawings were sub- 
mitted, and from those your committee selected one, 
which was found to be by Mr. F. R. Pickersgill. The 
subject of it is ‘ Minerva encouraging the Sister Arts.’ 

“There were, amongst the drawings, several other 
very excellent designs, and your committee, desirous 
of rendering the Annual Report interesting to the sub- 
scribers generally, and so inducing its preservation as 
a record of the Society’s operations, as well as to aid 
although slightly, the art of wood engraving, selected 
two other devices, which, by the kind liberality of the 
authors of them, they are enabled to engrave for its 
adornment. i 

“ The first (without reference to the order of merit) 
is by Mr. Bonomi, and is described as ‘ Minerva re- 

lenishing the Lamp of the Genius ofArt.’ ‘The second 
fs by Mr. Selous, and represents ‘ Genius nurtured in 
the lap of the Society.’ The three are engraved re- 
spectively by Mr. Thompson, Mr. Orrin Smith, and 
Mr. Jackson. 

“The receipts for the current year amount to 
£12,905 11s., and the disbursements to £10,572 9s. 10d. 

“ The amount set apart, according to the foregoing 
statement, for the purchase of pictures, statuary, or 
other works of Art, viz., #8900, will be allotted as 
follows :— 

60 works of Art, the value of 
#\0each .... = 
) 


” 
” 
” 
” 
” 


600 
450 
400 
300 
400 


| ~-weeneSe Bests 


271 £8900 

“To these may be added 20 bronzes before men- 
tioned, making 291 works of Fine Art; in addition to 
which, 10 casts, in plaster, of the marble figure of 
‘A Magdalen,’ purchased by a prizebolder of last year, 
will be distributed. 

a -_ * - * * + 

“Unwilling, however, to interfere with the prize-hold- 
ers’ right of choice, your committee are not disposed 
to alter the present regulations, but desire to impress 
strongly on those who obtain prizes the necessity of 
using the utmost care and judgment in their selection ; 
to the end that the great object of the Association, viz., 
the advancement of the Fine Arts, and the elevation of 
the general taste, may be satifactorily attained. To 
appreciate the highest efforts of Art, education and 
study are necessary. The power to enjoy these, and the 
manifold delights this power brings with it, will not 
come by inspiration, but must be sought for dili- 
gently. Ajl can comprehend the merit of a faithful 
imitation of a familiar object; most persons can 
value representations of special and individual na- 
ture, so to speak. These however, useful and de- 
lightfal as they may be, are not the works which 
elevate the beholder and immortalize the artist: it 





is UNIVERSAL and GENERAL nature which Genius 





grasps and delineates, which exists everywhere in 
parts, nowhere as a whole; which, when represented, 
is called the Ideal, but is, in reality, Nature freed from 
the disfigurement of accidents and circumstances, 
viewed at large and from on high. Ability to enjoy 
such works (almost equally as to produce them), must 
be gained slowly and with effort. Rich and ample, 
however, will be the reward of the endeavour, and most 
sedulously should it be made. Let those who mistrust 
their present power of judging, should they to-day gain 
the right of selecting prizes, take prudent counsel ; and 
let those works of Art be sought for which speak to 
the mind rather than to the eye, Certain it is, that 
only by pursuing such a course may great good be-ex- 
pected to result from the Association. 

“For the two chief prizes your committee would 
strongly recommend subjects from the Bible, from 
some incident in British history, or from some English 
author, animated by a desire next to that of illustrating 
the holy scriptures “ to enlist British art more imme- 
diately in the service of British history and British 
literature.” 

“ Sculpture they trust will not be disregarded by the 
prize-holders, so that the younger professors of this 
elevated art, encouraged by the prospect of that aid 
from the public, which, as yet, has not been given to 
them in England, may be induced to labour strenuously 
to advance themselves in their profession. 

“To the artists of the United Kingdom generally, your 
committee, in concluding their report, would point cut 
the present scheme of prizes as an index in part of 
what the Art-Union of London may expect to require 
next year; and they venture to express a hope that 
efforts will be made to produce, not merely pictures 
for the wants of to-day, but works for posterity. Simply 
a pecuniary return for his labour and ability cannot 
be the aim of a true artist,—of one proud to say, “ I, 
too, am a painter;”’ to induce new ideas and images, 
to uphold and inculcate the beautiful, to influence the 
growing mind of a country, to enlarge and elevate the 
enjoyments of a world,—these are the motives which 
lead to fame, and may end in immortality. Let, then, 
our young artists, in applying to the task so prompted, 
address themselves to the mind, and satisfied now that 
their endeavours will not pass unrewarded, find their 
chief delight in the production of truth and beauty, 
and know no higher reward than the exercise of their 
art. Every step forward will be a source of increased 
gratification, and every fresh triumph make succeeed- 
ing triumphs more easy. 

“ Georce Gopwin, jun. 
“ Lewis Pocock, J } Hon. Secs.” 





The scene in Drury-Lane Theatre on the 26th 
was, without exception, the most gratifying it has 
ever been our lot to witness. Every part of the 
huge building was crowded ; boxes, pit, slips, and 
gallery, were literally crammed; and we under- 
stand many hundreds went away “for want of 
room.”” On the e seats had been for 
the committee ; but this portion of the theatre was 
also thronged. From an estimate formed by those 
who are best able to give an opinion, it is be- 
lieved there were not less than five thousand per- 
sons present ; and there can be little doubt that a 
vast majority of the immense assembly were there 
far less from motives of curiosity, than an earnest 
interest in the business of the day, and a sincere 
desire to advance the great purpose of the Institu- 
tion. 

An apology having been made for the absence of 
his Royal sows the Duke of Cambridge, in 
consequence of indisposition, the chair was taken 
by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., one of the 
earliest and warmest supporters of the Society, 
and a gentleman who is distinguished for his zea- 
lous co-operation with every public institution 
having for its object the public good. Havi 
made a few brief introductory remarks, he cal 
upon George Godwin, Esq., F.R.S., one of the 
hono secretaries, to read the Report. 

Its adoption was moved by Hughes H . 
Esq., M.P., and seconded by W.Wyon, Esq., R.A.; 
both gentlemen alluding in general terms to the 
gratifying results which had already followed the 
establishment of the Society; its great augmenta- 
tion of means within six years from its commence- 
ment ; the immense amount to which the subscrip- 
tions of the present year extended ; and the vast 
sums likely to be realized hereafter, by the Insti- 
tution, for the fosterage, encouragement, and re- 
compense of British genius. 

8. C. Hall, - F.S.A. (Barrister-at-Law) 
having been upon to move a resolution of 
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thanks to the committee, finding a general anxiety | No. 








SuBpscriBbeR’s NAME. 


to proceed to the business of the meeting—the | Drawn. 


to be distributed being very natu- | 
ral! omaied in the thoughts of the sub- | 
castors inate a very few observations in refer- 
ence to the mighty impetus which the distri- 
bution of such large sums—collected in every 
of the British dominions—had given to 
British Art; congratulating the subscribers, the 
artists, and the public, upon the gratifyin 
results of the year's exertions, so far beyon 
the calculations of the most sanguine, and at- 
tributing these results mainly to the untiring 
and undiminished zeal of the committee, 
oe Ae the Institution had been guided from 
its small source into its present fertilising and pro- 
ductive channel. Too much praise, he said, could 
not be given to these gentlemen; for they had 
revel without a reward, and also without 
ronage—the primary rule of the Society, which 
in the choice of pictures to the prize-gainer, 
taking from the committee all recompense but 
that which they derived from the consciousness 
of the great service they were rendering their 
country, the great benefits they were conferring 
upon the Arts, and the strong claims they were 
establishing to the gratitude of posterity. ; 

One or two other “‘ motions of course’’ havin 
been made, two scrutineers were appointed, an 
two young ladies were requested—the one to draw 
the numbers, and the other the prizes from boxes 
placed conspicuously upon the tables. 

In giving these few ‘* business details’’ of the 
day's proceedings, it is necessary that we offer a 
few remarks. 

We have given the Institution our heartiest and 
most cordial co-operation from its commencement, 
or rather from ours; for we are younger by some 
two or three years. It required no gift of second 
sight to foretell that its influence upon the Arts 
would be most important and extensive ; but we con- 
fess the results have very much exceeded our most 
sanguine expectations ; indeed, we believe that no 
person had, until very lately, the slightest idea of 
the + extent to which it was destined to 
be carried. We may now very safely prophecy 
that within the next three or four years the annual 
income to be expended in the purchase of works of 
Art will not fall short of £50,000: we refer to 
this Society alone; for our readers are aware that, 
if we include all the provincial societies and those 
of Scotland and Ireland, the sum even now col- 
lected reaches somewhat more than half that 
amount. A mighty engine has, therefore, been 

, Which, if skilfully, judiciously, and ho- 
neatly governed, cannot fail to produce mighty 
effects. We accept as guarantees for the future 
just, discriminating, and equitable management 
of the committee, the proofs supplied to us by 

past conduct. It is only bare justice to 

m to state, in addition to what we have said 





of their disinterested labours, that they have 
pay listened to eve a made to them 
or its improvement ; and that they have very con- 
siderably improved its constiinticn, ma net but 
safely, as their means increased ; introducing some 
changes, and all of them for the better; and ma- 
nifesting continually an earnest and sincere resolve 
to work the powerful machine they controul, so as 
to render it really and wractically serviceable to the 
Arts of Great Britain. No doubt further 
sarrerenents will occur to them; let them be 
bold in making them. They received, on the 26th, 
satisfactory assurance that they have the confidence 
of the subscribers ; and they are now certain that 
chengee which may be introduced, so as to render 
the Institution emphatically NATIONAL, will ob- 
tain the sanction they require. 

We shall have other opportunities of offering 
such suggestions as we may conceive desirable— 
some of which even now occur to us—and of giving 
publicity to those of our correspondents, 


In giving the list of prizes we have thou 
ght we might 
better gratify curiosity by printing them in the aoe 
in which they were drawn, affixing the “lucky num- 
ber" toeach. The list has been carefully revised, and 
we believe will be found correct. ‘ 
No. 
Sen. Sunscainen’s Name, Prize 
Drawn, 
10,601 Plowman, J., Corn Market-st., Oxford s 





6,064 Mra. | soar y Manchester-terrace, 


Liverpo« ; 
3610 George Wilson, Great Portiand-street bs 





136 J. Crafter, Stamford-street.... 
Yba0 Richard Jerwood, Furnival’s-inn 
2,450 Mrs. Skelton, Albany-street ‘ 
11,461 W. Smithers, ~~ Greenwich 
11,623 Robert Rodger, Glasgow 
1,256 Viscount aoe, So Audley-street 
A George Scrivens, Hastings 
Here p M-Warren, Grove, Kentish-town .. 
10,636 G. Barnes, Winchester 
1,429 W. D. Triquet, Bank of England 
5,779 William Jones, Lyon’s-inn 
3,784 Henry Purkis, Elm-court, Temple .... 
4,298 William Derby, Osnaburgh-street.... 
11,659 Robert Watkins, jun., Arundel 
2,336 Anthony Spurr, Old Change 
949 Joseph Ede, Fleet-street 
2,268 J. Littledale, Norfolk-street, Park-lane 
7,668 L. Hodge, Upper Seymour-st., West 
Connaught-square ........ 
9,704 J. Owencroft, Mount-st., Nottingham 
1,2 T. G. Sambrook, Water-street, Strand 
7,601 John Kelk, jun., St. John’s wood.... 
6,889 William Marshall, New City Chambers 
4,683 James Coles, Old Park, Clapham 
5,884 William Dixon, Alnwick 
3,167 William Hardwick, Grantham 
7,934 Dennis Pack, Woolwich 
889 J. C. Stephens, King-street, Covent- 
garden 
10,388 Benjamin 8. Simpson, Boston 
3,708 Francis Hicks, Mincing-lane 
655 Charles Morgan, Farringdon-street.... 
10,842 William Stallard, jun., Copenhagen-st., 
Worcester 
5,878 Peter O'Callaghan, Regent-street.... 
3,323 J. Walton, Lambeth 
2,245 KE. T. Carver, Hawley-terrace, Hamp- 
stead-road 
7,896 Alexander Cross, Paradise-row, Stoke 
Newington es 
4,389 Mrs. Dale, North End, Fulham 
3,945 M. Wiggins, Hans-place, Chelsea.... 
2,48 W.C. Dendy, Stamford-street 
1,121 Jolin Vallance, Essex-street, Strand. . 
4,341 G. H. Palmer, Lincoln’s-inn 
8,779 John Dudley, of Corbyn’s-hall, Dudley 
7,522 G.D. Skingley, Parthenon Club 
9,551 Joseph Schotield, near Bolton 
9,403 Thomas Payne, West Bromwich 
11,383 H.M Usill, Wisbeach 


Prize 


300 
25 


3 
30 


1 
80 


25 
20 
20 


0 
0 
0 


20 
3,819 James Scott, Clay-hill, Bromley, Kent Bronze 
ind 20 


9,977 F. Willis, near Stamford... ........ .. 
4,052 T.S. Capel, William-st., Blackfriars .. 
6,750 Dr. Gairdner, Bolton-street 
11,305 John Haddon, Leamington 
4,434 Miss Darke, Lord’s-ground 
4,888 W. D. Jourdain, Holloway 
472 J.B. King, Newgate-street 
1,471 George Morant, Wimpole-street 
110 A. Urquhart, Lincoln’s-inn-fields .... 
3,703 John Luff, Melcombe-place 
1,989 T. Paternoster, jun., Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square 
147 Dr. Jefferson, West-lodge, Hampstead 
9,594 Charles Ainsworth, jun., near Bolton 
pod - Serle, Lambeth ...........0sccce 
’ . J. Salomons, Upper Wimpole-street 
8,807 Robert Stewart, Clitheroe . ° 
4,206 C. D. Hod son, Dean’s-yd.,Westm..... 
8,115 Lord Prudhoe, Whitehall-gardens. . .. 


10 
15 


2,896 Alfred Hucknall, Bloomsbury-square.. Bronze 
60 


9, F. R. Craddock, Stamford 
1,641 Thomas Brough, Bow Church-yard. . . . 
1,388 H.R. H. the Duke of Cambridge, Cam- 
10190 Wn. age tome 
19 m.W. Brooks, Whitchurch, S ois 
6,260 John Cutts, Witham, Essex = 
10,469 B. D. Colvin, Heath Lodge, Croydon. . 
3,891 R. Z. 3. Troughton, Clapham-road.... 
3,740 R. Malins, Bedford-place, Russell-sq. 
8,285 William Esdaile, Berners-street 
3,658 John Bradley, Great Tichfield-street .. 
11,854 John Harris, Southernhay, Exeter... 
6,961 William Brooke, Sevenoaks 
8,215 Mrs. General Osborne, Cheshunt 
7,746 Henry Johnson, Bayswater 
3,133 8, Fuller, Rathbone- place 
5,232 RK. C., per Mr. Harwood 
2,778 James Selby, Sevenoaks 
6,390 Samuel Folscutt, Lambeth 
5,678 Edward Foss, Streatham 
411 F. Mildred, Nicholas-lane 
11,699 Miss Wilson, Dover 
10,511 E. J. Ridgway, Shelton, Hanley 
rr — Reston, Bolton 
’ rs. Campbell, Montague- 
8,206 J. W. Watson, Midhurst en" 
10,070 James Fryer, Bewdley 
479 i Buictinese, Highbury 
umphry, Lincoln’s i 
= Mrs. Sheard, Oxford ae 
‘4 - Mc Gedy, Keppel-st., Russell. 
7,358 Dr. Palethorp, U conn eet aa 
8,712 Robert Mills, Norwich 
= ALS rachael, Scarborough 
’ es Douglas, B j 
8920 Rober en boy radford, Yorkshire. . 


Do 
11,229 B. Binfield, Reading ere 





20 


15 
70 
15 
15 
15 
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SUBSCRIBER’s NAmg, 


" Richard Newi 5 
0 india Hou 


W. Thomas Hooper, 
A. Spenser, Maidstone .........,.. 
Rev. H. H. Milman, Westminster... 
Charles White, Paragon, Kent-road 
Dr. Watmough, Pocklington........” 
W. C. Goodwin, Great Ormond-stred.. 
Thomas Ayres, Stockton-on-Tees, . 
H. W. Scott, Glasshouse-st,, Ré 
Joseph Dickinson, New Bond- 
Miss Westwood, Swinford, 
William Watson, St. Ann’s-lane...... 
896 James Taylor, Ryde...,........, 
Mrs. Dean, Muswell-hill 
G. Wheeler, Andover . 
George J effkins, Crosby-square 
Miss Wilkinson, Highbury Park. 
J. T. Miller, Millbank.............. 
R. R. Roberts, Spitalfields............ 
Richard Steib, 
Mrs. Perkins, Ham; 
Richard Quincey, Jane...... 
- a Mba Lier peng 
- Bennoch, Wood-street, Cheapside.. 
J Colling, Parsons-st., Wellclose-aq.., 
J. C. Stafford, Oxford py ge 
Mrs. Auldjo, Kensington............ 
William Kilnar, Fleetwood .......... 
R. T. Halford, Montague-square..... 
D. Barry, Skinner-street.............. 
William Duff, Clement’s-lane ........ 
H. H. Kennard, Lombard-street....., 
Miss Agar, Camden-town........... 
B. Bacon, Cambridge........... esiee 
566 J.D. Waddington, Winchester ...... 
W. Bell, Fulham ............ oo ovgned 
Richard Wheen, Leyton.............. 
C. J. Anson, Cirencester-place ...... 
John Macmeikan, London . 
William Moresby, Gray’s-inn ........ 
Mre. E. Adcock, Princes-street ...... 
Jobn Millar, Hampstead-road ......,. 
D. Harvey, Nelson-street, Greenwich . 
John Ruck, St. Dunstan’s-hill ........ 
Joseph Manning, Camberwell ........ 
E. Huth, Huddersfield ...,. on 
— Hurlston, Bridge-road, 
Alfred Bell, Esq., Lincotn’s- 
Thomas Marchant, Deptford.......... 
Thomas Brockley, Hampstead-road.. Bram 
860 J. Bird, Oxford-terrace sere BO 
—— Thomson, Lowther, Frere ci 
John Edmonds, Chas.-st., Ha 3 
John Bent, Edgehill, Liverpool... 4 
William T. Norman, Plymouth........ b. 
J. D. Kennedy, Austin-friars........ 
Wm. Horsley, Clarges-st., » Brome 
Charles Grimshaw, Biddenham, 
C. J. Gale, Temple .......-+ acacheen 
Mrs. Norman, Crawley, 
Henry Woodthorpe, Guildhall 
John Livesey, Leeds.........+ $< seeee 
W. J. Wickwar, George-st., Hanover- 
SGURMNG.. «0.00:5 90dsq0phnnes a aseens 
Anthony Nichol, Rock-ferry, Liverpool 
John Snare, Reading .....-.-«-+++++* 
Messrs. Blackwell, Stonehouse 
Sydney Archer, Worship-street 
G. L. Coldrey, Gibson-square, 
C. Havell, 
686 Wm. Garthwaite, Ne 
9,067 James Cross, Greenwich ....--- pebes 
9,363 J. H. Russell, Birmingham....----+ 
James Shoolbred, Euston-square.. «.. 
Wm. John Dalben, Northam 
Alderman Brown, Clapham- 
Robert Wingrove, Coleshill ......--- 
Ie nn ‘Brenfords pei 
a , Bramford, pagers 
Robt. Savill, London and Birmingham 
Railway ......-.2.-0++seerteteee 
H. Morton, Chalcroft- 
George Dalton, Dudley 
Felix Slade, Walcot place, 
pen Copley, bret | 
ohn Lowe, of Greenwic wee 
oes Sientns, Lone 
ohn Ford, Surrey- . emer 
W. H. Watt, Lodge-rd, St. Jobn’e-wd. 
Robert Burford, 5, Furnival’s-inn .. 
Oliver Lathom, Jermyn-street 
Hubert Lloyd, og oven? 
ye ag ugh coats 
. B. Gardiner. rnoster: 
Thomas Trew, Wobarn-pl., Russell-sq- 
John Wade, Deptford .. a 
&. 2. Cutems eS wills. 
Frederick Pope, Chippen ’ - 
Sam. Ware, Hart-street Bloomsbury 
eorge Davey, Bristol ....-- engeeee 
Lord Meveaed Howard, Hy darn 9 
James Pilgrim, Church-ct., ick 
Rev. G. G. Lynn, Hampton Wick «-~ 
Edward George, Croydon Com 
Lewis Cubitt, Great Ru » 
Richd. Denew, Charles-st, Berk 
F. F. Molini, King Wm.-street, 
Charles T. Bewes, Up. Berkeley 
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SupscriBer’s NAMES. 


H. P. Smith, Crescent, Blackfriars~ ~~ 


506 John Webb, High-street, Worcester . 


‘532 
651 


William M‘Michael, Bridgnorth .... 
Edward Tatham, Summerfield House, 
Yorkshire 

John Scowcroft, Deansgate, Bolton .. 
Samuel Solly, St. Helen’s-place .. 
A.G. Ward, 
Mrs. Batt, Ryde 

Mrs. Levett, Millford, Lichfield 


839 Edward Ellis, Harley-street 


Thomas Muspratt, Russell-square 
Charles Pinneger, Calne 
— Oake, St. George’s-square, Portsea . 


905 J.H. Smith, Vale-place, Hammersmith 


969 Henry Steward, Great 


Rev. Alfred Bishop, Winchester ...... 


sem see 
ree Kings-ct. Lombard-st Plaster 


50 
25 
10 


Bronze 


William Hay, Clifford-st., Bond-street Bronze 
20 


Captain Shea, Connaught-square ... 
John Lloyd, Shrewsbury 
R. A. Faulder, Oxford 

James Stewart, Osnaburgh-street .... 
inchester-st. 
Benj. Bond, Commercial-rd., Lambeth 


505 Henry Bance, Croydon 


George Sylvester, Trowbridge 

W. T. Cooper, Norwich 

William Corbitt, Lombard-street 
G. H. Child, Fitzroy-square 


10 


20 
Mrs. French, Upper Islington-terrace Bronze 
40 


Richard Allen, Trinity-house 
Robert Rayson, Stockton-on-Tees .... 
William Pegg, Old Barge House 


260 F. John Law, Luton, Beds. 


William Essex, Worcester 

Miss — Peto, York-rd, Lambeth . 
Henry Humphreys, Exchequer-office 
W.H. Alfred, Coleman-street, City .. 
John Robson, University Coll. School 
John Moore, Bury-street, St. James’s 
J. M. Simpson, Southampton 


233 J. E. Stahischmidt, Horse-guards .... 


0.870 
6,832 
1,846 


26th April, 1842. 


Samuel Grimsdell, Sun-st., Bishopsg. 

Richard W. Cousins, Orchard-street, 
Portman-square 

Thomas Watson, Upper Dorset-place, 
Clapham-road 

Thomas aaa Brighton 

Thomas Griffith, Norwood 

Charles Newport, Waterford 

James Minet, Copthall-court 

J. E. Walker, Temple 

Joseph Beadle, Henrietta-street 

Lady Montgomery, Beaufort, Sussex . 

John Rylands, jun., Warrington 

A. Harrison, Kirmingham 

J.J. Marks, Langham-place 

James Myatt, Camberwell-road 

D. G. Squirhill, Leamington 

Wm. Langdon, London-street, City ., 

Rev. James Babb, Plymouth 

John Dean Paull, Strand 

Thomas Andrews, Fold-street, Bolton 

Geo. Young, Paradise-terrace, Liver- 
pool-road 

Henry Cremer, Oakley-sq., Chelsea .. 

W. Cooper, Toddington-pk., Dunstable 

T. A. Firminger, Edmonton 

James Holmes, Market Weighton.. . 

Wm. Stone, Panton-street 

Harry Lupton, Thame, Oxon. ........ 

George Hicks, Regent-pl., Regent-sq. 


aass 


3s 


SSF SSEVSsssRneses 


we 
mon 


20 
Mrs. Mary North, Oxford-ter. — Bronze 
- 20 


Miss Elizab. Elley, Ter., Gray’s-inn- 
Wm, Danbury, gent-street 

N. Hollingsworth, Gower-street 

Sir Thos. Phillips, Newport, Monms. 
W. A. Perry, Worship-street 

James Sutherland, Derby 

C. H. Holman, John-st., America-sq. 
Thomas Warner, Cirencester 

Cecil E. Bewes, Beaumont, Plymouth 
Philip Leyburn, Clapham-road 


10 
20 
15 


Mrs. Orrok, Alexander-sq., sponges Plaster 
eld 


J. Bri ht, of Sheffield Moor, She 

W. J. Bishop, Falkner-ter., Liverpool 
Charles Thomson, Primrose, Clitheroe 
Mrs. Mortimore, Chippenham, Wilts, 
Henry Vaughan, Cumberland-terrace 
Geor, e Gabian, Martin’s-lane, City .. 
Charles Haghe, Gate-street 

Mrs. Courtauld, Bocking, Essex 
Henry Footman, Claybrook, Leicester. 
Miss M. G. Baldwin, Torquay 

Wm. Nicholson, Peasher, Durham 


10 
30 
60 
15 
10 
40 


10 
10 
25 
20 


James WHISHAW. 


Roya Inisu Art Unt N.—A public meeting of this 
ociety was held, in Dublin, on the 19th of April, when 
e hon. secretary, Stewart Blacker, Esq., read the 
nnual Report. It is very encouraging, and anticipates 
sum of upwards of 4000 guineas; fixes the last day 
June for closing the subscription list; and adverts 
0 many prospective advantages for the Arts in Ireland. 
ven members of the committee retired “‘ by rotation,” 
nd their places were supplied. A few passages of the 





Report we desire to quote, as hints to “the Art Union 
of London.” 

-— -We have received from time -to time, from various 
of our members, most useful suggestions; some we 
have been able to act on with advantage, but there are 
others which, though well considered in themselves, 
are unfortunately not quite compatible with our rules 
or our present resources. 

“ Our recommendation is to turn our thoughts and 
energies to the obtaining a National Gallery for this 
country, and thus provide suitable objects of imitation 
for our rising artists. 

“ Another is the forwarding our purchases of inodern 
works to form exhibitions through the principal pro- 
vincial towns, thus rendering the works of our livin 
artists more generally known, as well as exerting an 
keeping alive a taste for modern Art in the provinces. 

“A third is the getting up courses of lectures on the 
various subjects connected with the Fine Arts, and by 
this popular mode of instruction, trying to induce the 
public to give the matter greater study and attention. 

“* A fourth is the having a common place of meeting 
for all the lovers of Art, artists as well as amateurs, 
where books of reference connected with the subject 
may be consulted, or questions discussed, and an inter- 
change of information take place.” 

Too much credit cannot be given to Stewart 
Blaker, Esq., for his exertions in bringing the Insti- 
tution to its present high and balmy state. 


Norwicu Art Unton.—It will be perceived, by an 
advertisement in our journal of to-day, that a society 
has been formed in Norwich, under very auspicious 
circumstances. Artists should be directed to the an- 
nounced exhibition of works of Art in that city. 

a ae 


THE WORKS OF THE LATE SIR DAVID WILKIE. 


The long and impatiently expected sale of these 
works commenced on the 25th ult., and continued 
during the five following days, previously to which 
they were exhibited two days, at the rooms of 
Messrs. Christie and Manson, by whom they were 
sold. These productions in number amounted to 
upwards of , in every style of Art, from the 
slightest water-coloursketch to the most elaborate 
oil painting. Wilkie’s method of working has 
long been known to the world; it is not therefore a 
matter of surprise that his drawings should have 
grown into number, during a long course of pros- 
perity, as that those particular kinds of sketches which 
are generally the earliest studies of an artist should 
have continued to multiply even as preparatory to his 
latest projected works. Success and the caresses of the 
world frequently operated as a powerful sedative to the 
energies; but if Wilkie’s latter works are not alto- 
gether as good as his earlier peamctene, itis by no 
means through any lack of labour. A glance at any 
of his pictures brings home conviction, that every ob- 
ject entering into its composition formed a distinct and 
separate theme for study, and was as rr. treated 
as if the success of the entire work had depended 
solely upon such particular perfection. Nothing, how 
insignificant soever in appearance, has escaped his 
notice—nothing has he found unworthy of his pencil in 
fom amped study; and, although this was sufficiently 

nown, it is not too much to repeat it here on the occa- 
sion of these sketches going forth to the world. 

The first day’s sale consisted of academical studies 
and early sketches, among which were * Card Players,’ 
* The Clubbists,’ also sketches for latter works, and 
others that were never executed. ‘ John Knox admin- 
istering the Sacrament,’ &c. &c.; two ‘ Talleyrands ;’ 
study for the unfinished picture of ‘ The School,’ &c. 
&c. On the second day were sold the sketches made 
in Ireland, together with many others of hands for 
celebrated pictures, &c. &c. The third day’s sale 
began with studies of hands, and comprehended draw- 
ings made in Holland and the Netherlands in 1816, 
together with a variety of other morceauz ; many re- 
cognised as prominently figuring in well-known pic- 
tures. 

The drawings made during the last journey of Sir 
David Wilkie were sold during the fourth and remain- 
ing days of sale, together with the finished oil pic- 
tures and various other drawings. In the eastern 
sketches, character is well supported; many of the 
women are beautiful ; and among the men we found the 
well-tanned Arab, the ruddy Persian, and many a dash 
of the Tartar character. few of these only can be 
named, though all have elicited universal admiration. 
*The Sheikh who accompanied the Travellers from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem,’ 450; ‘The Muleteer from Jeru- 
salem to Jaffa,’ 451; ‘ Portrait of a Circassian Lady,’ 
462; ‘ The Dragoman of the Austrian Consul at Alex- 
andria; ‘ Madame Josephine, the landlady of the Hotel, 


. Constantinople;’ ‘ The Dead Sea,’ 572; ‘ A Sheikh who 


accompanied the party to the Dead Sea,’ 573 } * Ahmed 
Wefyk Effendi,’ 581; ‘ Reschid Pasha,’ 582; ‘ Mehemet 
Ali;’ ‘Three Greek Sisters at Therapia,’ &c. &c. 
No. 643, ‘The Queen in her Robes.’—Her Majesty 
wears a tiara of diamonds, and is otherwise corespond- 
ingly habited. It is a finished half-length, and less fic- 
titious than other portraits we have seen of the Queen. 
No. 646 is a small full-length ‘ Portrait of George LV.’ 
in Highland costume, equally rich, and by no means 
80 opaque in the shadows as the | r pictures. 

No. 652. ‘ John Knox admiuistering the Sacrament 





at Calder House.’ Of this picture little has been done, 
the panel being as yet almost blank, with the —- 
tion of the principal bape bepwy have been put in 
bre | usual es of the — t Fa 
ned to supply a pendant engraving er 
famous work, Pi hox Preaching before Queen Mary.’ 
The heads are some ten or a dozen, Knox occupying 
the middle of the picture, his place |] been de- 
ines crossing the panel at right 
angles. The animus of the work is already distin- 
ishable, and it is as it should be, different in every- 

t ng from the other, in which is thundered forth ¢ 
blighting anathema of the zealot preacher, while here 
would have been read his vobiscum. A picture on 
panel, to have been entitled ‘Samuel and Eli,’ re- 
mains in the condition of the preceding, or in a less 
advanced state it may be—five heads have been painted 
in, the rest of the panel being blank. The whole-length 
finished portraits are those of George IV., William IV,, 
Queen Adelaide, Queen Victoria, and a head of Wil- 
liam II1., begun upon a full-length canvass. Of these, 
seties SetfP-ds vest tems ts taptinad sre Oo 

ng work— ng wears ress, 

the heron feather is in his bonnet. He fronts the 
spectator, but is looking to the right. The feeling of 

rtraiture is almost laid aside, for in the work t 
$a measure of pictorial worth raising it beyond its 
class. The portrait of William IV. is i 
blance, but we find throughout a litt 
minds the spectator of miniature, in the ; 
more ample treatment which rarely fails to make him 
feel a presence. The work has been flooded with a 
glaze, which has settled heavy and opaque, rather than 
given richness. The great error in Wilkie’s large por- 
raits, especially in ceremonial pictures, was his a 
plying to them the same maxims which guided hit Ta 
smaller works: the result has been s ness, and t 
sacrifice of breadth and eet 

During his last tour, Sir David Wilkie began eight 
pictures upon panel, the subject of one of which that i 
somewhat advanced, is ‘ A Tartar relating the News o 
the Capture of Acre ;’ another is ‘The Letter Writer’ 
—one of the public scribes of Constantinople, writing 
from the dictation of a lady who is accompanied by her 
attendant. The — by jee way seems ity +" 
the pilgrimage to we may 80 ju rom 
green Toad toned bls cap. Parts of iii picture are 
carefully finished. 

No. 662. ‘The School,’ carries us back to Wilkie’s 
early days; it is unfinished save the figures, which as 
nsual have been painted first. It reminds us of Jan 
Steen’s school, inasmuch as the two ogues are 
the finest fellows of their cp dition that have ever 

ured upon canvass. In neither is fraud anything 
like the modern pretension to the 

“ Foolscap uniform turned up with ink.” 
Both sit covered, and Wilkie’s genius wears under his 
hat something like the famous tow wig which in one of 
Scott’s novels covers @ of kindred material—but 
in our dominie, the head has paquestionesiy the best 
of it. The composition consists of about thirty figures 
each of which contributes its quota to the main stock of 
interest. There is a promise of less finish, but not of 
less genuine nature than in earlier works— A Head of 
Talleyrand’ is an extraordinary work. Beyond the 
mask nothing has been even sketched in, the remainder 
of the panel being bare: the effect, however, is startling 
at drat glanen, so unlike is it to ordinary productions, 
to every thing of the kind we have seen. The face 
is unfinished ; according to Wilkie’s principles of Art— 
it has been wrought up to the crisis at which he be- 
gan to finish: the features are Fp freely and 
firmly, every touch being creative ofa spirit of eloquence 
proclamatory of the subtle disciple of Loyola. | 

Although this collection contains many of tae earl 
sketches of Wilkie, it is not to be understood that 
were assembled here, for many have already enrich 
the portfolios of collectors. e trust that this is not 
the last exhibition of the works of an artist the most 
esteemed and most generally understood of modern 
times. We may indulge a hope that the directors of 
the British Institution contemplate an exhibition of 
his pictures. 


— 


Ma. Ferouson—Mr. Ritchie has recently finished 
the model of a colossal statue, designed to be erected 
on the summit of a bill in the immediate vicinity of 

» in Haddi shire, to coMmemorate the late 
Mr. Ferguson, of Raith, one of the early patrons of 
Wilkie, and an enthasiastic encourager of artists and 
of the fine Arts. The design and execution of the sub- 
ject are capital, cleverly modelled and manly in con- 
ception; the likeness by all who have seen the models 
and known the original, is pronounced accurate in 
every lineament. executed this monument will 
form one of the most beautiful, as well as the most im- 
posing features of the fairest landscape in Scotland. 

i keen of ay Sti aed ted 
w upwards o ;a upon t 
of a gentle hill close bo the sea will form to the 
mariner a most interesting landmark in guiding his 

o homeward veering skiff.” , 

To the landward it will command an peperhentre of 
hills, cncemiog i ata distance of nearly twenty miles, 
including Edinburgh on the one side, and Berwick on 
the other; it will also be a prominent object from the 
Fife shore; while at its base the delightful village 
of Dirlton is spread out on a lawn so sweet, beautiful, 
and freshened by the sea breeze, in such a manner as 
may challenge competition. , 
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REVIEWS. 


Tue Waveratey Novets. ** Abbotsford Edi- 
tion.” Part 1. Publisher, Ronerr Capert, 
Edinburgh. No 

We hail with great satisfaction the publication of 
this work ; as certain to place in the hands of an 
immense proportion of the public, illustrations 
by a large number of the artists of Great Britain, 
in association with the most famous fictions of the 
age. There is no saying how far it may be made 
to operate in extending the influence of the Arts; 
in rendering excellence familiar to the mass ; and 
in advancing a general taste for, and appreciation 
of, what is really good and true in pictorial em- 
bellishment. The occasion is an important one ; 
we trast the exertions of the liberal and enterpris- 
ing publisher will receive from the painters and 
engravers such zealous co-operation as will con- 
tribute to secure his interests while forwarding 
the great object we more immediately keep in 
view. To illustrate the Waverley Novels, is a 
task worthy of genius commensurate with that of 
the great producer of them; and we hope the 
majority of our leading artists will engage in it. 
There is no style of Art that may not here find 
ample scope; every character of subject, from the 
most elevated, and the purely imaginative, to the 
merest matter of fact, may be introduced into the 
pages. The chivalric may suit one; the home 
scenes of Scotland another; the foreign marvels 
of Nature and Art, athird; the sea with its in- 
numerable accessaries,a fourth ; veritable history, 
a fifth ; the supernatural, a sixth—in short, there 
is no topic upon which the mind can be employed 
#0 as to give occupation to the pencil, that may 
not be made available, for illustration, so as to 
render perfect this edition of the novels of Sir 
Walter Scott. We earnestly hope that a sound 
judgment and a refined taste will be exercised in 
applying the abundant resources at the command 
of the publisher. Both are very requisite, in dis- 
tributing the several branches of the agreeable 
duty; for it is not only essential that ‘* many 
hands should make light work,’’ but that each 
hand should be employed in the manner best 
suited to ite peculiar power; and to accomplish 
this great purpose effectually, much experience, 
as well as much labour, is necessary. 

The publication is to run through several years ; 
the issue being at the rate of two parts in each 
month, *‘ once a fortnight.’’ It is, therefore, of 
great moment that from the commencement, it 
should be well done: should be made as complete 
and as perfect as the present advanced state of the 
several arts can render it. 

The specimen before us, Part the First, although 
very satisfactory, is not, as it should have been, a 
remarkable advance upon the publications issued 
in monthly parts, that have preceded it; but 
from all we have heard, and much that we have 
seen, we do not hesitate to assure our readers that 
it will be greatly surpassed in excellence by its 
successors. Several ‘ mistakes” have been 
made, of which we take note with regret. The 
pose is too broad for elegance ; a very little less 

readth would greatly improve it ; and the poverty 
stricken initial letters, ‘inventions’ of the type- 
founder, considerably mar the text. Two or three 
of the subjects are failures both in design and 
execution—we may point to one of them, at page 

39, which does little credit to either painter or 

engraver. 

work will have an immense circulation—of 

that there can be no doubt--and at present it is 
merely commencing. To point out defects is, 
therefore, not only a duty, but may be useful. 
Even taking into account those that we con- 
sider to exist—but which may be surely remedied 
hereafter—the publication is highly interesting and 
most valuable; it will prove a desirable acquisi- 
tion to all classes—and is indeed within the reach 
of nearly ali— not excepting those who already 
possess one of the editions of the novels; for this 
will be so full of facts, explanatory of the matter, 
and of beautiful works of Art, illustrative of the 
characters, scenery, and incidents introduced, 
that for reading or reference it will become an al- 
most inexhaustible treasure. 


“ Scenery ov tne Praeners.”’ — We have 


received a few specimens of a work, on the eve | 


of publication, to be thus entitled. It will 
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the drawings of William Oliver, Esq., a member 
of the New Water Colour Society ; and are to 
form a volume designed to class with those of 
Stanfield, Roberts, Miiller, Haghe, &c., of which 
it will be in no way, an unworthy associate. The 
drawings “taken on the spot” are litho raphed 
in a very meritorious and effective oti the sub- 
jects have been judiciously selected, and, taken 
altogether, are perhaps as interesting a series as 
we have ever had an opportunity of inspecting. 
Of their great variety, a passage from the pro- 
spectus will convey some idea :— / 

“ Fertile valleys and verdant plains, cultivated by a 
peaceful peasantry, of pastoral habits and unchanged 
costume — impenetrable forests, clad in rich har- 
monious foliage — cheerful villages, with humble 
church and sainted shrine—clear, cool rivulets, or 
sweet cascade —lakes high in mid air, o’er whose 
waters hangs a death-like gloom—gigantic mountains, 
capped with eternal snows—dangerous passes, accessi- 
ble only to the climbing goat or nimble izzard—rugged 
and many colovred rocks tossed in chaotic confusion 
—amphitheatric landscapes of boundless extent and 
grandeur—bridges of suow crossing yawning gulfs— 
subterraneous grottoes— appalling precipices — unex- 
plored caverns; such is the scenery which the Pyre- 
nean range presents, and which delights and astonishes 
the most experienced traveller, by its endless variety 
and diversified character; affording, with frequent 
and sudden transitions, specimens of every class—the 
simple, the beautiful, the picturesque, the magnificent, 
the grand, the sublime.” 

We shall review this volume, at some length, 
next month; meanwhile, judging from the speci- 
men we have seen, we give it a strong recom- 
mendation. 





FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS CONCERNING ART. 





De w’Art EN Attemacone, par H. Forrovt. 
Paris, 2 tomes, Svo., 1842. 
Ow Art in Germany, by H. Forrovi. Ro- 
landi. London, 2 vols. 8vo., 1842. 
No subject has been probably so much misunder- 
stood, as the rise and progress of modern German 
Art. In its feeling it has been mistaken ; in its 
character despised: or, 
* Raised in extremes, as in extremes decried,” 

it has suffered as much from the injudiciousness 
of praise, as the injustice of censure. Into the 
cause of the decline of Art, it is needless now to 
enter. The student does not require to be made 
acquainted, the scholar to be reminded; it was 
an effect partly local, partly temporal, assignable 
to various conditions no less of the individual 
than of the social state. Genius was the exciting 
cause, religion the consecrating feeling, enthusiasm 
the motive power of the Florentine. But the 
effect produced by the great masters of this school 
was as the momentary brilliancy of the sun, which 
sheds far and wide an atmosphere of beauty, 
creating an ethereal landscape ; then extends into 
deep masses of light and shade, which slowly fade 
until the rich hue that lingers in the horizon is 
the only indication of the splendour that has de- 
el ned. The greatness of Da Vinci, M. Angelo, 
and Raffaelle was naturally imitated ; but imita- 
tion, however successful, or occasionally height- 
ened by originality of treatment, was but the 
faint reflection, the fading tint which hovered in 
beauty o’er the waning light. In 1717, the cri- 
tical spirit of the German, ever restless in literary 
research, was directed to Art. Its tendency was 
to antiquity from classic influence ; its philosophy 
was the metaphysical abstraction of the time. 
From that period to 1800, Art became gradually the 
type of religious and national feeling, but the main 
cause of its restoration, and of its medieval ten- 
dency is ascribable to the influence of modern lite- 
rature and the zeal and industry of the brothers 
Boisseree. In 1803 they established themselves at 
Cologne, and in 1817 they had formed a collection 
of pictures by German masters extending over 
two hundred years. Thus the Germans became 
aware of a school of Art very distinguished in the 
fifteenth century; and which, equally with the 
schools of Italy, might be traced to the Byzantine 
period. They felt this to be inherently national, 
and in many of these works they traced a purity of 
thought and feeling not before acknowledged. 
Thus they became an object of study, of enthu- 





siasm, and imitation. The Boisseree collection 
and that formed by Mr. Solly, were both pur- 
chased ; the first by the King of Bavaria, the other 
for the museum of Berlin. It cannot be denied 


consist of 26 plates, executed in lithography from | that this tendency towards early Christian Art 


was enthusiastic and unreflective. There is al- 











ways in Germany an inclination to cure by cutti 

off the wrong leg; or by the adoption of the one 
sole method. To attain perfection in the nine. 
teenth, they adopted the characteristics of the 
thirteenth century. It was as if, to amend our 
lives, we should return from manhood to infancy 
and recommence life as a child. They forgot the 
purity of a child arises from natural circumstances 
not from the deductions of reason ; and thatt : 
the early productions of Art, as the first attempts 
of poetry, excel generally in strength and invention 
the later combine this with elegance and refine. 
ment. But the enthusiasm of the artist might 
have been weakened, and public feeling diverted; 
for professions are united not so much by any pe. 
culiar tendencies of opinion, as by the general in. 
fluence of the collective interests of their own 
class; and public attention pursues pleasure in 
novelty, or subsides into apathetic indifference. 
But the zeal of the present King of Bavaria com- 
bined the efforts of many, and gave direction and 
unity to the natural ae of all. From 1814 to 
the present time, the abilities of Cornelius, Hess, 
and Schrnor in painting; Kleuze, Ziebland, and 
Gartner in architecture; Schwant, Haler, and 
others in sculpture; with numerous pupils, have 
contributed towards the creation of those buildings, 
which have already made Munich an object of 
interest, by reviving the practice of ancient Art, 
and extending the progress of its modern form, in 
various modes of expression, alike illustrative of 
intellectual greatness, as of national feeling. The 
work which we have cited at the head of this 
article, will be of much interest to those who desire 
to be made acquainted with the present state of 
Art in Germany, and its progress there, during the 
course of the last half century. The first volume 
contains chapters on ‘‘ German Archaism,”’ a de- 
scription of the public buildings of Munich, and 
of their style of decoration, with discussions on 
the ‘* Renovation of Art,’’ the ‘* Schools of Paint- 
ing,’’ and biographical sketches of Cornelius, 
Hess, Schnorr, and Kaulbach. The second vo- 
lume comprises a ‘‘ History of Greek Art, after 
the collections in the Glyptothek,’’ &c. ; ‘‘ History 
of Christian Art, after the collections in the gal- 
leries of Cologne, Frankfort, Munich,’’ &c., with 
observations on the principles of German Art, in 
connexion with architecture and painting. Thus, 
in extent and variety of information, this work has 








superior claims to any with which we are ac- 
quainted; that of Count Raezynski being too 
elaborate and expensive for the general reader. 
The chapter on ‘* Monumental Art’’ we have read 
with much pleasure ; and in the opinions exp 

with regard to its power as an historical develop- 
ment of opinion we agree. M. Fortoul’s new 


theory of *‘ Greek Art,’’ and ‘* Observations on | 
the various Schools of Painting in Italy,” and | 


““On the Architectare of the Lower Rhine,” | 


possess much of originality in criticism, and of 
useful detail in description. But we cannot but 
wish that the work was less verbose, and more re- 
flective, and that we were not so often reminded 
of the existence of the genius of France. We are 
well aware of the obligations we owe to that great 
country for her beneficial influence on European 
civilization. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A lady, the grand-daughter of a famous artist in for- 
mer times, expresses a wish to reside, for a few months, 
in the family of an artist, where she may have the ad- 
vantages of information and instruction concerning the 
Arts. We wiil forward to her, confidentially, any letter 
that may be sent to us. 

In answer to a kind letter signed G. H. H., we beg to 
say, first, that the British Institution will close on the 7th 
of this month; next, that the Exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy, the Society of British Artists, and the two 
Societies of Painters in Water Colours, will continue 


open, each and all of them, until about the end of June, _ 


or the middle of July. The best time for artists to 


visit London with a view to these Exhibitions is, cer- | 


tainly, the month of May. 


We state, we can scarcely say with regret, that the | 
numbers of our journal for the months of January. | 


February, and April, of the present year, cannot be ob- 


| tained. Our edition is exhausted. This will be an 
| answer to several persons who have communicated 


us on the subject. 


Another part of Messrs. Finden’s “Gallery” will 


be published, we understand, immediately. 














"¢, R. LESLIE'S, R.A, PICTURE OF THE ROYAL CHRISTENING. 


Mr. MOON, of Threadneedle-street, has the honour to announce that 
MR. LESLIE’S SPLENDID PICTURE OF 
THE 


ROYAL CHRISTENING 


‘. 9 near completion that he hopes shortly to be enabled to exhibit it at his Rooms, in the City, to the Nobility and other Patrons of Art. 
. This Picture contains the most STRIKING LIKENESSES and interesting PORTRAITS of 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN DOWAGER, HER ROYAL HIGHNESS ; 
AND OTHER MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL FAMILY, DUCHESS OF KENT, 


THE ART-UNION. 





TOGETHER WITH 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


And such distinguished Personages as were present at that most august Ceremony. 


ROBERTS’S HOLY 


THE TOMB OF ZECHARIAH, 
JERUSALEM, FROM THE SOUTH, 
CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE, 


The Publisher has sincere pleasure in noticing the continued success attendant on this magnificent Work of Art, and the undying popularity consequent 


| 
| 





New ready, 
THE SECOND PART OF 
JERUSALEM; 


CONTAINING 


LAND: 


POOL OF BETHESDA, 
TOWER OF DAVID 
SHRINE OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


upon the grandeur of the subject and the unrivalled beauty of the Lithographic Plates and Letter-press. 


Just published, dedicated, by permission, to the Right 
Honourable Lord Denman, Lord Chief Justice of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, &c. &c., 

oe VIEWS IN DOVEDALE, DERBY- 

SHIRE, with a Vignette. Drawn from Nature 
by T. F. Leg ; Lithographed by G. BARNARD. 
| “Proofs, Folio-Colombier, 15s, the Set; Prints, Folio- 

Imperial, 10s. 6d. 

Sold by Reeves and Sons, 150, Cheapside; and 

Moseley and Nephew, Derby. 





PAUL DE LA ROCHE’S WORKS. 

7ING CHARLES THE FIRST IN THE 

GUARD ROOM, after sentence of death was 

upon him; the fallen, but yet dignified Mo- 

narch, calmly enduring the taunts and insults of the 

brutal soldiery of Cromwell. From the beautiful his- 

torical picture in the collection of Lord Francis Fger- 

| ton, Engraved in the most highly finished style of 
| Mezzotinto by G. SANDERS. 

Prints, 128. ; Proofs, 21s.; Before Letters (only 50 

taken), 31s. 6d. 


Alsothe Companion, by the same Artists, and of the 
| saine size and price, 

THE EARL OF STRAFFORD GOING TO EXE.- 
CUTION ; from the splendid picture in the collection 
of the Duke of Sutherland. 

Published by Ackermann and Co., Strand ; and to 
be had of all Book and Printsellers in the United 
Kingdom. 


yh ENGLAND ART-UNION. — 
4 An EXHIBITION of MODERN ART in PAINT- 
Setasdacamand = Recs 9 ae ew will take place 
ring the ensuing Assize and Festival weeks 
ARTISTS’ ROOM in NORWICH. rie 
Connected with, and at the close of this Exhibition, 
will be an Art-Union, in which it is anticipated that the 
Drawing of Pictures will be on an extensive scale, the 
Subscription List having already met with the most 
distinguished patronage and is progressing rapidly. 
- : COMMITTEE. 
Sir John Boileau, Bart. William Matchett, Esq. 
| John Marshall, Esq., | Mr. Charles Muskett. 
Mayor of Norwich. T. T. Mott, Esq. 
Horatio Bolingbroke, Esq. | Alfred Master, Esq. 
— Barwell, Esq. Mr. John Norgate. 
| H. Banfather. Henry Patteson, Esq. 
~ v5 8. Dixon, Mr. K. Pearson. 
~ - H. Druery. William Stark, Esq. 
Mr. Robert Leman. John Sulbyer, Esq. 
- Thomas Lound. George Skipper, Esq. 
i h preeman, jun. James Winter, Esq. 
r. R. Fiteh, Mr. James Watson. 


John Gordon, Esq. , , 
Joseph Geldatt, Enq. Charles John West, Esq. 





TREASURER. 
Robert John Harvey, Esq. 
SECRETARY. 
The constitutes Muliam Wiilins. 
Pha postitution of this Society is similar to that of 
pris neuen of London, in which every subscription 
— will be entitled to one or more pictures at 
Artists and Amateurs, 
paintings, drawings, 
communicate their int 


intending to exhibit their 

— ee are requested to 

ention to the Secretary at their 

— convenience, who will supply farther informa. 
The expense of carri i i 

N carriage will be paid to and from 
edaction a rarke sent for Exhibition, being the 

, contributec artists to wh 
Circular will be particularly addressed. se ic 
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This day is published (unavoidably postponed from last 
month, on account of the author’s illness), in royal 
4to., half-bound morocco, gilt labels, price 16s., 

ICAUTI’S SKETCHES FOR RUSTIC 
© WORK, including Bridges, Park and Garden 

Buildings, Seats and Furniture. Forming a Sequel to 

“ Ricauti’s Rustic ArcHITecture.” There bein 

but a limited edition of this work (originally published 

in parts), and the plates destroyed ; Part No. 1 is out 
of print, but a few parts of 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 remain on 
sale, price 5s. each. 

ndon; James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 


A NEW WORK ON DRAWING, LIGHT AND 
SHADE, AND PAINTING. 
Just published, 

RACTICAL INSTRUCTION in the USE 
of a BOX of WATER COLOURS. By Harry 
WILtson, Author of “ Fugitive Sketches in Rome, 
Venice,” &c. &c., in a Treatise on Composition, Light 
and Shade, and Colour. Beautifully illustrated with 
plain and coloured Examples, in the entirely new Art 
of painting on Stone, for which Charles Smith is 
indebted to M. Hullmandel’s Patent Invention. To 
accompany which, a Box of Tints and Colours is pre- 
pared, to enable the student in Water Colours to paint 
direct from Nature, without the difficulty and uncer- 
tainty in mixing them. In imperial octavo, hand- 

somely bound in cloth, price 24s. 

London :—To be had of the Proprietor, Charles 
Smith, Artists’ Colourman, 34, Marylebone-street, 
Piccadilly ; Messrs. Tilt and Bogue, Fleet-street ; and 
all other Publishers, Stationers, &c., throughout the 
Kingdom. 


O MINIATURE PAINTERS, &c.—W. 
WARRINER, 39, GREAT CASTLE-STRERT, 
REGENT-STREET, Manufacturer of OR-MOLU 
FRAMES, MATS, MOROCCO CASES, and GLASSES, 
of all sizes, shapes, and patterns. 

W. Warriner, having been established more than a 
quarter of a century, begs to return his sincere thanks 
to those Artists and others who have undeviatingly 

atronised him; begs further to inform them that he 
as a variety of new patterns, which, for quality awd 
rice, defy all competition. A great —_ of Mats, 
“mg and Glasses always ready, or speedily made to 
order. 

The Trade, Merchants, and Captains of Ships sup- 
plied on the most advantageous terms, and with the 
greatest punctuality. 





THE CHEAPEST MANUFACTORY FOR GILT | 


AND FANCY WOOD PICTURE FRAMES. 


GARBANATI, WORKING CARVER 
e and GILDER, 19, ST. MARTIN’S-COURT, 
St. Martin’s-lane, respectfully informs Artists, &c., 
that as he manufactures entirely on his premises wort 
description of ORNAMENTED GILT and FANC 
WOOD PICTURE FRAMES, he is enabled to offer 
them at such low prices that he defies competition. A 
most extensive assortment of every size Picture Frames 
kept ready. Re-gilding in all its branches ina most 
superior manner, cheaper than by any other house in 
the trade. Estimates given free of charge. 

A large assortment of handsome ornamented swept 
Gilt Miniature Frames at 6s. each (glass included), not 
to be equalled for price and quality by any other manu- 
facturer in the kingdom. : 

A list of the prices of Plate Glass, Gilt and Fancy 
Wood Picture Frames, &c., sent, pre-paid, to any part 
of the kingdom. 





ELEGANT AND ORNAMENTED PICTURE 
FRAMES OF A SUPERIOR DESCRIPTION, 
WARRANTED TO CLEAN. 


C J. ECKFORD, 45, FLEET-STREET, 
@ corner of Mitre-court, Temple, opposite Fetter- 
lane, begs leave to inform Artists, the Trade, and 
Public, that they can obtain A LARGE AND CLEAR 
EXPLANATORY SHEET OF DRAWINGS, with 
numerous elegant Patterns, the Size and Pricesattached 
to the various Frames, sent gratis and free of postage to 
any part of the United Kingdom. 


Old Frames re-gilt ; large and small Miniature Frames 
at proportionate prices. Fancy-wood Frames of every 
—a Orders from the country punctually at- 
tended to. ESTABLISHED 1792. 


ARCHITECTURAL CARD MODELLING. 


Patronised by her Most Gracious Masesty and his 
Roya. Higuness Prince ALBERT. 


R. ANDREWS, of GUILDFORD, begs to 
introduce to the notice of the Nobility, Gentry, 
and the Public generally, a novel branch in the Fine 
Arts, viz., ARCHITECTURAL MODELLING in Card- 
board in imitation of ivory. Specimens of this beau- 
tiful Art have been submitted to the inspection of her 
Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, who 
were graciously pleased to express their satisfaction, 
and to purchase Models of the Pavilion, Brighton, 
and Saint G e’s Chapel, Windsor. 
Gentlemen’s Residences modelled to order. 
Orders received by his Agents, Messrs. Reeves and 
Sons, 150, Cheapside, London, where Specimens ma 
be seen ; also by the Artist,61, High-street, Guildford. 





SPLENDID AND SUPERIOR GILT FRAMES. 
HARLES M‘LEAN, 78, Fleet-street 


(opposite THe Disrpatcn Newspaper-oftice), 
respectfully informs the Public, Artists, and the Trade, 
that they can be supplied with PICTURE FRAMES, 
of the very best manufacture, at prices never hitherto 
attempted. 

A LARGE SHEET OF DRAWINGS, representing 
the exact patterns and prices of one hundred different 
sized frames, ornamented with designs, made ex- 
pressly for this Manufactory, may be had gratis, and 
sent free of postage to any part of the kingdom. The 
Trade supplied with Frames in the Compo. Fancy- 
wood Frames and Mouldings. Old Frames repaired 
and re-gilt. 

An extensive Stock kept seasoned for immediate 
delivery.—All goods taken back, not approved of in 
three months. 





pense CHINESE CEMENT. — The 

extraordinary properties of this Composition 
make it one of the most useful articles ever presented 
to the public. It is perfectly impervious to hot or cold 
water, and will resist the effects of the most intense 


heat. So firm is it in its hold that a new fracture is 
certain to take place rather than a severance in the 
original. ‘Thus it surpasses all other Cements for 
mending China, Glass, Ivory, the setting of Stones and 
Beads in Rings and Trinkets, &c.—Sold, wholesale and 
retail, in botties at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d. and 7s. 6d., 
by the Proprietor’s sole agents, BIOFELD and Co. 
Cutlers and Razormakers, 6, Middle-row, Holborn ; and 
by their appointment, at the principal Chemists and 
Perfumers. BLOFELD’S London made Table Knives, 
at BLOFELD and Co.’s, 6, Middle-row, Holborn. 
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PICTORIAL WAVERLEY. 


Jllustrated with above Two Thousand Engravings on 
Steel and Wood. 
Part 1., price Half-a-Crown, of 


HE ABBOTSFORD EDITION of the 
T WAVERLEY NOVELS is now in the bands of all 


the Booksellers. 


TO BE CONTINUED EACH ALTERNATE SATURDAY 
TILL COMPLETED. 


R. Cadell, Edinburgh; Houlston and Stoneman, Lon- 
don. To be had of every Bookseller in Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 


“ The sale of this edition is ee to be an extensive 
one in all quarters of the world."’—Times. 

“This splendid edition of the Waverley Novels is 
rightly named the ‘Abbotsford.’ The half-crown num- 
ber is cheaper than any of the pictorial publications by 
the steel plate frontispiece.’’—Spectator. 

“ We congratulate the public upon the appearance 
of this the most splendid edition of the Waverley 
Novels that has everappeared, The Wood-Engravings 
especially are beautiful specimens of our best artists.” 

Atlas. 

“ The Illustrations to the Part are twenty-four in 
number; and they exhibit every variety of drawing, 
landscape, architecture, and figure, and all are excel- 
lent."’—John Ball. 

“ When this work is completed, it will be by many 
degrees the most satisfactory and elegant edition of 
Sir Walter Scott's Tales that has yet appeared. The 
Part is got up in every respect with remarkable skill 
and attention to details.’’—Sun. 

“ We have never seen a more beautiful work.”’— 
Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

“The Edition will be one which every one who 
honours the memory of Sir Walter Scott will take care 
to be possessed of.”’—Cambridge Chronicle. 

“ This Edition will take the place of all others with 
those who can afford to purchase it; and we must add, 
that, when put in comparison with its merits, the price 
is singularly low.”’—Hull Packet. 

* Altogether the work is got up in a style worthy of 


the great author, and there cannot be a doubt that the | 


sale will be commensurate with the very creat outlay 
jocurred in its execution.” —Newcastle Journal. 


magoificent pictorial works ever issued from the press.” 
Gloucester Journal. 


“ The First Number gives promise of great excel- 


lence, and we hail the work as a most valuable edition | 


of the best novels that were ever written.’”’—Manches- 
ter Courier. 

“The most beautiful of all the beautiful editions 
through which these immortal works have passed ; it 
is unique.”’—Dublin Monitor. 

“We hail this splendid edition with pleasure and 
feelings of national pride ; and we anticipate for it a 
full and brilliant measure of success.”’—Exeter and 
Piymouth Gazette. 


* We have long anticipated that an edition would one 


day make its appearance with fine illustrations suita- | 


ble to the fanciful nature of the work. This is at length 
promised in the Abbotsford Edition.”’ — Liverpool 
Albion. 

* This will be the ne plus ulfra of illustrated prose 
fiction.”’—Salopian Journal. 

“ From the promise offered by this first Part we can- 
not but hail with pleasure the appearance of the Ab- 
boteford Edition of the Waverley Novels.”’ — Leeds 
Intelligencer. 

“We have no doubt this curious and interesting 
edition of Sic Walter's Works will be an acceptable gift 
to the public, and meet with an extensive sale.’’- 
Edinbargh Courant. 

“ The first Number, now on our table, is a fine ape- 
cimen of what its purchasers may expect to have in 
their libraries when the whole is compiete.””"— World. 

“ This splendid andertaking we cordially recommend 
to the liberal patronage of all who would adorn their 
hbraries with the most perfect edition of the most at 
tractive series of books which the nineteenth century 
has produced."’— Nottingham Journal. ; 

* The edition, of which the first Part is before us, is 


80 beautifully brought out, that we think the publisher | 


may calculate on another 60,000."—Farley'’s Bristol 
Journal , 
“ This promions to be a very splendid publication.” 
Dublin Evening Post. 
* Of the Part before us we must say that it is every 
thing that could be desired.” Liverpool Courier. , 
* The design of this work is so Original, and its exe- 
cutwn wo masterly and beautiful, that its success is 
certain.” —Liverpool Chronicte. 


> The Proprietors have succeeded in purch 
the sale of the works of the late Sir David Withte, 
number of Desi by that eminent painter, illustrative 
of Sir Waiter Scott's Novels, ail of which will be given 
in the progress of this edition. 
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HARLES F. BIELEFELD, MANUFAC- 
C TURER of the IMPROVED PAPIER MACHE, 
15, WELLINGTON-ST. NORTH, STRAND, LONDON. 
— Architects, Builders, House Decorators, Upholsterers, 
&c., are respectfully invited to inspect the extensive 
collection of Ornaments at the above Show Kooms, 
in every style and form, the designs of the first Archi- 
tects of the day. The use of this truly valuable mate- 
rial is becoming daily more general as its merits become 
better known and proved. Its extreme hardness, du- 
rability, and strength; the ye eee ete which it 
affords of giving to avery kind o enrichment a sharp 
under-cutting and forcible relief; its lightness ; the 
rapidity with which it may be prepared, and the faci- 
lity with which it may be fixed up; and, finally, its 
cheapness; are qualities which eminently distinguish 
it above every other artificial composition whatever. 
It has been used at the Palaces, the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the British Museum, most of the principal club- 
houses, and many of the best public and private build- 
ings throughout the country. Among the obvious uses 
of this substance are ceiling flowers, ventilators, cor- 
bels, consoles, window cornices, frames for pictures, 
glasses, &c. ; also for the enriched members of cornices 
and friezes to rooms, by which a perfectly plain ceiling 
may be rendered highly ornamental in the course of a 
few hours; and generally for all panelling on walls, 
capitals of columns, bosses wy tracery, &c. 

A quarto volume is published, containing nearly 1000 
Designs, which are in stock, ready for sale. <A tariff 
of prices accompanies the volume, bound complete, 
for the architect ; is sold at three guineas, or any plate 
or plates may be had separate, at 6d. each ; also a pat- 
tern-book may be had, price 148., consisting of a great 
variety of picture and glass frames, and window cor- 
pices. 

SHOW ROOMS, NORTH JOHN-STREET, 
LIVERPOOL. 


WINSOR AND NEWTON’S 
COMPRESSIBLE METALLIC TUBES 
TO SUPERSEDE BLADDER COLOURS 
FOR OIL PAINTING. 


W and N.’s Compressible Metallic Tubes 
@ are made on an entirely novel plan, of a 
series of layers or rolls of extremely thin metal; they 
are extremely light, yet have great strength and tough- 


| ness, so that they are not liable to split and leak, as is 
“The Abbotsford Edition will be one of the most | 


the case with all Tubes made on any other plan. 

By a process peculiarly original, W. and N. line every 
Tube with a thin membranous substance, and thereby 
prevent the very injurious effect occasioned to colours 
which are long kept in direct contact with a metallic 
surface. The most delicate colour is thus effectually 
protected from any chemical action that might other- 
Wise cause its deterioration. 

The oil colour is ejected from these Tubes in a man- 
ner similar to that in which colour is expressed from 
the common bladder colour, by squeezing or compress- 
ing between the thumb and finger, so that the colour is 
always kept gathered up in a compact state; theempty 
raed the Tube remaining closed or compressed be- 

nnd it. 

The bottom of the Compressible Tube is cemented in 
a manner entirely new, which gives a security to the 
‘Tube not before obtained, and renders it impossible 
for the contents to be forced out through accident or 
imperfect closing. 

W. and N. beg to apprise their Patrons that their 
new manufacture of Compressible Metallic Tubes is 
entirely original and, excepting the tubular form 
(which has been generally adapted in various contri- 
vances for preserving oil colours for the last fifty years), 
their Tubes are not similar in their manufacture to any 
of the numerous other tubes applied to the preservation 
gf oil colours now in existence. 

They are light and portable, and may be packed with 
safety among linenor paper. They preserve oil colour 
for any length of time, are peculiarly adapted for ex- 
pensive colours, and offer the most perfect mode of 
sending oil colours to warm climates. 


The advantages of these Tubes may be thus enumerated, 


The preservation of the colour free from skins. 

The cleanliness with which th 
be pursued, either by artist or amateur. 

The readiness with which 
from the tube without the ne 
palette and brushes. 

Freedom from smell 
bursting. 


the colour may be pressed 
‘cessity of laying down the 


, and danger of breaking or 
Economy in use, and moderate price. 

TO BE HAD, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, AT 
WINSOR AND NEWTON’S 
ARTISTS’ COLOUR MANUFACTORY, 
38, RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON. 


Price 6d. each, to be filled with colour (Cobalt, Mad- 


der, Lakes, &c., extra as usual). 
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MILLER’S SILICA 

COLOURS. 

The SILICA OIL COLOURS are prepared in col, 
lapsible tubes, and can be forwarded per post te any 
part of the country, on receipt of an order, for any of 
the under-mentioned tints, viz. : 

Pale and Deep Red. 
Pale and Deep Blue. Pale and Deep Yellow, 
Pale and Deep Orange. Pale and Deep Purple, 


Pale and Deep Green. Pale and Deep Brown, 
White and Half Tint. Grey and Black, 





VAN EYCK’S GLASS MEDIUM 
FOR OIL PAINTING, 

This Medium, having been tried by Artists of the 
first eminence, is found to be the grand desideratum 
for removing the existing evils of the Modern School; 
namely, the destructive effects of Varnishes, Wils, and 
M’guelps, as all pictures painted with them, after » 
time, lose their transparency and brilliancy, and be. 
come horny, spotted, and dark-coloured; whereas 
those painted with the Glass Medium have a most 
brilliant effect, and will be found to remain perfectly 
unchanged, as its durability can only be compared to 
painting in enamel. 

Glass Medium in Bottles. 

No. 1. For first and second painting. 

No. 2. For rubbing up powder colours with. 

No. 3. For third painting, finishing, and glazing. 

Any of the above Media may be thinned, according 
to the taste of the Artist, with Florentine Oil. 


T. Miller respectfully directs the attention of those 
artists and amateurs who have not had an opportunity 
of witnessing the gem-like lustre of the Silica Colours 
and Glass Medium to a picture painted by F. Stone, 
Esq., ‘The Bashful Lover,’ No. 77, in the present 
exhibition of the British Institution, Pall Mall. 

The SILICA WATER COLOURS are prepared in 
small squares, which possess many and great ad- 
vantages over the Cake and Moist Water Colours, at 
present in use; and can be forwarded per post to any 
part of the country, on receipt of an order for any 
of the under-mentioned tints, viz. : 

Pale and Deep Red. 

Pale and Deep Blue. Pale and Deep Yellow. 

Pale and Deep Orange. _ Pale and Deep Purple. 

Pale and Deep Green. Pale and Deep Brown. 

Pale and Deep Grey. White and Black. 

MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM. 


It is well known that some preparation for giving 
brilliancy and depth to Water-Colour Painting, and for 


| enabling the Artist to repeat his touches without dis. 


turbing the colours already laid on, has been long 
sought after; this new vehicle possesses all these ad- 
vantages. When mixed with the colours it has a most 
brilliant effect, and will preserve delicate tints unin- 
jured; in durability it will approach nearer to Oi! 
Painting than anything hitherto in use. 
Glass Medium in Bottles. 
No. 1. For first colouring or laying on masses of 
colour. This dries so hard that the second colouring 
or finisbing will not disturb it. 


No. 2. For second colouring, glazing, and finishing. 
Were any one sceptical as to the superiority of the 


| Silica Colours, every doubt might be easily removed 
_ by a glance at the picture painted by E. Corbould, Esq. 
| ‘The Woman taken in Adultery,’ No. 66, in the present 
_ exhibition of the New Water Colour Society, 53, Pal 


Mall, and lately purchased by H.R.H. Prince Albert, 
for two hundred guineas. 


MILLER’S Artists’ CoLtoun MANUFACTORY, 
56, Lone Acre, Lonpon. 
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STs’ BENEVOLENT FUND.—Under 

= Patronage of the QUEEN.—Established 1810: 

vorporated bY Royal Charter, August 2, 1827.—The 
0 OT THIRD ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take 
TH en FREEMASONS’ HALL, on SATURDAY, the 
sth of MAY, 1842. ° reap 
‘ ourable Lord JOHN RUSSELL, M.P., 
The Right Honourad the Chair. 

STEWARDS. 

George Lance, Esq. 
E. Landelis, Esq. 
w. a —— Esq. 
. H. Adcock, Esq. Thomas Lupton, Esq. 
Geort® Bailey, Esq., KA. | A. J. Mason, Esq. 

"ERS John Noble, Esq. 

, Samuel Oxenham, Esq. 


SS. : 
Jackson Barwise, Esq. ( r 

Q son, Esq., F.S.A. | Robert Sands, Esq. 
Tonos. Bacon, Esq W. H. Pepe Poy k 


J. L Briscoe, Esq., F.R.S. . 
“has ly Browne, Esq. | H. Courtney Slous, . 

ey ype George Robert Smith, Esq. 
C. Stanfield, Esq., R.A. 


J.C. Bourne, 4 " 

The Campbe sq. 

ae — George Thrupp, Esq. 
Charles Vignoles, Esq. 

C. E. Wagstaff, Esq. 

John Wood, Esq. 


e Earl of Surrey. 
He W. Herries, KC.H.,CB. 


Thomas Allom, Esq. 


George Clint, Esq. 
Henry Collin, Esq. 
George Corpe, Esq. 
James Creswick, Esq. 
J. H. Le Keux, Esq. : 
Ticket, 20s., to be had of the Stewards, or at Free- 
masons’ Tavern.—Dinner on Table at Half-past Five 
for Six precisely. Joun MARTIN, Secretary. 


OOLLETT, THE EMINENT EN- 

GRAVER.—TO THE LOVERS OF THE FINE 
ARTS.—Forward as the British Public has ever been to 
alleviate misfortune and reward merit, it is presumed the 
announcement of the necessities of the only survivit 
daughter of this distinguished artist will strike a chor 
of sympathy, not confined alone to those who, by their 
connection with the Arts, will at once recognise and 
acknowledge the genius that raised his Art from com- 
parative obscurity to a perfection that artists only can 
duly appreciate, but universally in the breasts of all 
who feel identified with the glory of their country, some 
of whose brightest achievements his talent has assisted 
to immortalise. From the death of Mr. Woollett, in 
1785, until the commencement of the war in 1793, his 
widow and family derived a respectable income from 
the sale of his works on the Continent. From the 
occurrence of that event until the year 1819, with the 
exercise of the strictest economy, the small property he 
had left was their chief support, which then being 
exhausted, the family were advised to make over his 
plates and prints to Messrs. Hurst and Robinson, the 
publishers, for the consideration of an annuity for two 
lives. Six years after this arrangement the firm failed, 
and the only surviving daughter, Elizabeth Sophia 
Woollett, has been since that period dependent ona 
very small annuity, raised by subscription by the 
friends of the family, together with the assistance of 
her brother, who being no longer in a situation to 
afford it, she is now reluctantly compelled to make 
this appeal to the sympathies of the public. 

As, in the course of nature, few of Mr. Woollett’s 
contemporaries live to attest his merits, the following 
extracts are appended, doing justice to the private 
worth of the man, as well as to the excellency of his 
genius :-— 

“This eminent English engraver was born at Maid- 
stone, in Kent, in 1735. He was instructed in engraving 
by an obscure artist, named Tinney; but he was in- 
debted for the admirable and original style for which his 
works are distinguished to the resources of his own 
xenius. By an intelligent union of the point and the 
burin, he carried landscape engraving to a degree 
beauty and perfection which was unknown before him‘ 
and which, Eerhaps, still remains unequalled. The fore- 
ground of his plates are as admirable for depth and 
‘igour as his distances for tenderness and delicacy ; and 
in his exquisite prints, from the pictures of our inimita- 
bie Wilson, he appears to have impressed on the copper 
the very mind and feelings of that classic painter. The 
talents of Woollett were not, however, confined to land- 
scapes; he engraved, with equal success, historical sub- 
jects and portraits. The extent of his abilities, 
and his extraordinary merits, are so universally 
acknowledged, that any further comment on them 
's unnecessary. His character, as an artist and as a 
man, has been drawn up by one of his friends, with 
oo mach truth and simplicity, that it is here inserted :-— 
. Ay’ j that he was the first artist in his profession 

ould be giving him his least praise; for he was a good 
jai—natarally modest and amiable in his disposition, 
of never censured the works of others, or omitted point- 
t a their merit. His patience, under the continual 
eae a most dreadful disorder, upwards of nine 
lived. at was truly exemplary ; and he died as he had 
aecae at peace with all the worid, in which he never had 
pose —- me left his family inconsolable for his death, 
(of wh ti lic to lament the loss of a man whose works 
louearas us wnasstiming temper never boasted) are an 
aved y te hie country.’ He died the 23rd of May, 1785, 
ravers tty oat’s Dictionary of Painters and En- 
Sfavers, 4to., 1816, page 620. 
oon rey last was interred (agreeably to his de- 
centish . churchyard of the parish of St. Pancras, 
engraver to hig the remains of Mr. William Woollett, 
by © considers Majesty. He was attended to the ground 
when cones number of his pupils and friends, 

or 80 worthy and benevolent a man was 


eXpressed ha 
Vulgar whe wan pean deeply affected even the 





ee 





_ “* We are credibly informed that the works of this dis- 
tinguished artist have greatly contributed, jab yaks 
improve the Art itself, but that they have been the means 
of raising the reputation of the English e vers 
abroad, so that a balance of 30,000/. annually, in favour 
of this ingdom;—hath for many years arisen from the 
exportation of our prints in general—of such importance 
to his country is a single man of genius in this profes- 
sion, and his death may, therefore, be considered as a 

ublic loss. It is no ex: ration to affirm that, in 
andscape at least, Mr. Woollett hath hitherto stood un- 
equalled, though we trust that many, who have caught 
no inconsiderable portion of his elegance and yet great- 
ness of manner, will go on to merit the public favour, 
and to carry the Art still further, upon his principles, 
towards its utmost degree of perfection.”—The Ga- 
zetteer and New Daily Advertiser, May 30, 1785. 

_The following gentiemen have volunteered their ser- 
vices, in the hope that a sufficient sum may be raised to 
enable them to secure to Miss Woollett, now in the de- 
cline of life (her 69th year), an annuity for the remainder 
of her days, and will readily and thankfully receive sub- 
scriptions for this purpose :— 

Samuel Cartwright, Esq., F.S.A., Old Burlington-st. 
Wynn Ellis, Esq., M.P., 30, Cadogan-place. as 
Messrs. Ellis and Son, 36, Fenchurch-street. 

Richard Gibbs, Esq., White Hart-court, Lombard-st. 
Richard Hervé Giraud, Esq., 7, Furnival’s Inn. 
Robert Moffatt, -, Mincing-lane. 

John Noble, Esq., F.3.A., 90, Gloucester-place, Port- 

man-square. 
Alexander Randall, Esq., Maidstone. 
W. W. Wren, Esq., 32, Fenchurch-street. 
Richard Westall, Esq., 115, Lower Thames-street. 


THE LATE MR. SINGLETON’S PICTURES. 

ESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their GREAT ROOM, 
KING-STREET, ST. JAMES’S->QUARE, on THURS- 
DAY, May 5, at One precisely, the beautiful COL- 
LECTION of PICTURES, the works of that elegant 
artist, Henry Singleton, Esq., deceased; consisting of 
historical, poetical, and fancy subjects, treated with 
the greatest taste, and displaying the fertile genius of 
that distinguished artist.—May be viewed two days 
preceding. 





CAPITAL ENGLISH PICTURES. 


ESSRS CHRISTIE and MANSON will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their GREAT ROOM, 
KING-STREET, ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE, on FRIDAY, 
May 6, at One precisely, a COLLECTION of PIC- 
TURES, by the most eminent English Painters, formed 
by a distinguished patron of British Art, a 
works of upwards of sixty artists of the English hook 
Among them will be found specimens of the following 
artists :— 


West, P.R.A. Turner, R.A. Gill 

Sir A. Callcott, R.A. R. Wilson Hofland 
A. Chalon, R.A. Uwins, R.A. Hurlstone 
Collins, R.A. Knight, A.R.A. Linnell 
Cooper, R.A. Webster, A.R.A. Linton 
W. Daniell, R.A. Witherington,A.R.A. Liversiege 
Eastlake, R.A. Allen Pidding 
Etty, R.A. Barker Rippingill 
Faseli Bonnington Shayer 
Hart, R.A. Mrs. Carpenter Shar 
Jones, R.A. Corbould, sen. Stanley 
Lee, R.A. Creswick Starke 
Roberts, R.A. Davis Wyatt. 
Stothard, R.A. Farrier 

Thompson, R.A. Frazer 


» Bay be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues 
ad. 





PAINTING IN OIL. 

By her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, and under the 
patronage of the President and Members of the Royal 
Academy. 

ROWN’S COLLAPSIBLE METALLIC 
TUBES, for COLOURS, OILS, VARNISH, MA- 

GYLP, ASPHALTUM, &c.—THOMAS BROWN begs 

to return his sincere thanks to his numerous Cus- 

tomers for the approbation they have so universally 
bestowed on his Tubes. To the Members of the Royal 

Academy in particular he wishes to express his great 

obligations—he, his father, and his predecessor, having 

been the favoured servants of the Royal Academy from 
its formation, and having the honour to supply all the 

Presidents to the present time. 

These Tubes combine the advantages of cleanliness, 
convenience, economy, and portability in the highest 
degree ; any portion may be pressed out at a time, and 
the remainder will keep good for years, even In warm 
climates. 

Manufactured and Sold, wholesale and retail, by 
Thomas Brown, Colourman to Artists, and Manufac- 
turer of every Material for Painting in Oil and Water, 
163, HIGH HOLBORN, London. 

N.B.—The Trade are respectfully cautioned from 
dealing in any imitation of the above Tubes, as all 
venders are equally liable with the maker to the penal- 
ties of an infringement. 

The Genuine are made of Purified Tin, have the 
words “ BROWN’S PATENT ” on the Cap and Nozzle, 
= are warranted not to injure the most delicate 
coluurs. 





Pictures and Prints, the of the late Matthias 
Wilks, -» brought from his Residence in the 
Country.—By Mr. RAINY, at the Gallery, No. 14, on 
Piccaditly ang nal ei 7 May, by direction 

5 in Ma 
of the Executors, :Y al 


Small COLLECTION of PICTURES, and 

-& amongst them three beautiful specimens by that 

distinguished artist of the British school, the late 

George Morland ; a fine set of 25 Prints, the Luxemberg 

Gallery, after Rubens, framed and glazed ; some carv- 

ings in ivory, &c.—Due notice of the days of view and 
sale will be given. ' 


Pictures of the Highest Class.—By Mr. RAINY, at 
Gallery, No. 14, on the east side of nt-street (in 
the division between Piccadilly and Pril-mall), some 
time in May, ‘ 

TH cout mpashte and select COLLECTION 

of PI RES, chiefly of the Italian school, well 
known in Scotland as purehased by the late Mr. Irvi 
for the late Sir William Forbes, Bart., from the 





and Zam es at Bologes, from Count Lecchi 
at Breschia, and other noble families at Venice, Fio- 
rence, &c., for whom many of them were painted. They 
are generally in a way be and among them are spe- 
cimens of fine aval, y the following great masters :— 
Gian Bellini vini Ann. Carracci 
Rembrandt Titian Salvator Rosa 
A. del Sarto orone Paolo Veronese 
Canaletto Guido Reni Sasso Ferrato 


F. Francia le 
Particularly the Virgin and Infant Saviour, with St. 
John, a grand gallery picture by Guido; the Martyrdom 
of St. Giustini, by Paolo Veronese ; portrait o tye age 
Grimani, Titian ; View on the Great Vi 
naletto ; St. John in the Wilderness ( = yas 
del Sarto; a splendid Landscape, Alban — 
notice of the day of view and sale will be given. 


Cabinet Pictures of a superior Class, from the Country 
Mansion of a Gentleman. 


R. PHILLIPS begs to announce that he 

will SELL by AUCTION, at his GREAT 
ROOMS, NEW BOND-STREET, on TUESDAY, May 
3, at ONE precisely, a VERY PLEASING and VALU- 
ABLE COLLECTION of ANCIENT CABINET PIC- 
TURES, selected by the Proprietor, a gentleman of 
known taste and liberality, at very considerable cost, 
from distinguished collections, which have been dis- 
posed of both at Paris and in England during the few 
— years; amongst these is a ‘ Holy Family,’ by 
rancesco Vanni; * Daniel in the Den,’ and the ‘ In- 
fant Saviour,’ by Rubens ; a‘ Dead Christ with Angels,’ 
by Guercino; an ‘ Old Lady seated ina Chair,’ ; 
an‘ Interior,’ J. Steen; a‘ Landscape,’ Ostade; ‘ Bat- 
tle Piece,’ Borgognone ; a ‘Subject, | Ktty, R.A.; 
‘ Farm-yard,’ Morland; and other equally interesting 
examples, which will be more fully detailed here- 


after, by 

Domenichino Cignani eniers Cuy; 
Parmegiano Wynants hem Watteau 
Marinari Wouvermans Borgognone Maas, &c. 


May be publicly viewed two days preceding the sale, 
4 a lips’s, 73, New Bond-street ; and catalogues 
then ‘ 





THE ELEGANT LIBRARY OF SIR FRANCIS 
CHANTREY, R.A., DECEASED. 
N ESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON re- 
spectfully inform the Public, that on TUESDAY, 
May 10, and following day, they will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at their GREAT ROOM, KING-STREET, 
ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE (by order of the Executors) 
the valuable LIBRARY of WORKS of ART a 
GENERAL LITERATURE, in the most beautiful con- 


dition, of Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A., di .— May 
be viewed Saturday and Monday preceding. 








THE VERY CHOICE COLLECTION OF MODERN 
PICTURES OF JOHN TURNER, ESQ. 


B* Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON, 
at their GREAT ROOM, KING-STREET, ST. 
JAMES’S-SQUARE, on FRIDAY, May 13, the small 
and very select COLLECTION of PICTURES, the 
works of the most celebrated Modern British — 
collected by JoHn Turner Esq, and remoy 

from his late residence, Clapham Common; com- 
prising the ‘ Rabbit on the Wall,’ the much-ad- 
mired work of Sir David Wilkie, painted for Mr. 
Turner, in 1816; a ‘ Nymph and Capid,’ a beau- 
tifal work of the late W. Hilton; *The Morning 
Star,’ a highly poetical design, by Howard, R.A.; a 
most capital and important work of Morland ; * Richard 
and Saladin,’ and two others, % Cooper, B.A. ; 
three charming subjects of Rustic Figures, ea 


erington; aad some of the happiest efforts 
ollowing talented artists :— 
Ward Burnet Cooke 
Clennell Linnell Good 
Allen E. Cooper J. Wilson 
Starke Shetky Sha’ 


yer. 
The Collection may be viewed three days preceding 
the Sale, and Catalogues had. 
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PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


THE BOOK OF BRITISH BALLADS. 
EDITED BY S. C HALL, ESQ, F.S.A. 


PLAN OF THE WORK. 


Tux Worx will consist of British Ballads taken from the collections of Percy, Evans, Ritson, PILKINGTON, Scott, MOTHERWELL, JAMIESON. 
Bucnas, Herp, and others, by whom they have been gathered with so much industry and care ; and, also, from sources comparatively unexplored by 
the general reader. No attempt has, hitherto, been made to select, and arrange in a popular form, the best of these ballads from the several volumes jn 
which they are scattered, and where they are mixed up with a mass of inferior, or objectionable, compositions. i 

The Work will be issued in Monthly Parts, small Quarto ; the Part will consist of five sheets,—forty pages ; and every page will contain an Illustration 
engraved on Wood, in the finest style of which the art is capable. ‘ . 

The present intention of the Ealitor is to complete the Work in twelve Parts, so as to form one Volume; but if the public shall call for its enlarge. | 
ment, it may be increased to twenty Parts, so as to form two Volumes, beyond which it will under no circumstances be extended. 


Part I., to be published on the first of June, will contain the ballads of— 
CHEVY CHASE; illustrated by J. Frawaxtn ; the 5% by Surrn, Lanpgpus, Anustrone, Bautin, &c. 
THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD: illustrated by J. R. Herwent, A.R.A.; engraved by GREEN. 
FAIR ROSAMOND, illustrated by J. Frawxin; engraved by T. W1Lu1Ams, Miss WitLiAms, W ALLEY, &c. 
THE DEMON LOVER; illustrated by J. Git sent; engraved by Foux arp. 
THE NUT-BROWNE MAYD,; illustrated by T. Creswick ; engraved by J. WILLIAMs. 
Each ballad will be preceded by two pages ; giving its history, and supplying such information concerning it as the Editor may be enabled to obtain. 
Into these pages will be introduced, generally, the airs to which the ballads were sung ; and any pictorial illustrations that may serve to explain the text. 
Each ballad will be illustrated by one artist, and in every instance the design will be drawn by him on the wood,—so as to secure uniformity of 
character ; and such arrangements have been made, that as the Work progresses, it will exhibit examples of the genius of a large proportion of the most 
accomplished artists of Great Britain. ? : 
The supremacy of our English Engravers on wood is universally admitted : this important department of the Work will be entrusted only to artists of 
acknowledged skill and eminence ; and the whole of the illustrations of a ballad will be confided, as far as possible, to one engraver. 
The aim of all parties engaged in the production of the Work will be to render it worthy of the Country and the Arts. 
It is unnecessary to add, that the Publishers calculate upon a very extensive sale to return the immense outlay of capital that will be required: they | 
feel assured that public patronage may be looked for to an extent corresponding with the value of the Work. 


LONDON: HOW AND PARSONS, 132, FLEET STREET. 
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By whom are also just published, 


THE ILLUSTRATED ITINERARY OF ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHAKSPEARE, 
La a CORNWALL. a wedi —+ » wer LANDSCAPE AND ARCHITECTURAL: 
In a Series of Forty-five Line Engravings on Steel, by VARRALL, CanTh, | 
With Five Landscapes, by Creswick, engraved on Steel, a Map of the os ; tng te ; : 
County, and 110 Weed-tet, Imperial &vo., price 16s. in DA. tea all HINCHLIFPE, STARLING, TINGLE, GODFREY, BENJAMIN, &e. 
FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS BY G. F. SARGENT. 


Reing the First Volume of | was im : a nied. th a .D sat ; 
ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: ne ee a ee — 


Combining Views and Descriptions of all that is picturesque in Nature, nnasetsieaeohinaenane 
with all that is wondrous in Art; and exhibiting England as it is, under 4 r r 7 r 
its several aspects of Natural Scenery, Historic Memorials, and Productive | IRELAND : ITS SCEN ERY & CHARACTER. 
Industry. | BY MR. AND MRS. S. C. HALL. 
EDITED BY MR. C. REDDING; _ Imperial 8vo., with fine Engravings on Steel, from Paintings by CREs- 
With the assistance of Dr. W. C.Tayton, and other contributors. In | WICK, a profusion of superior Wood-cuts (from Drawings made expressly 


Monthly Parts, imperial 8vo., 2s. 6d. each, for the work), and Maps of the Counties. In Monthly Parts, at 2s. 4. | 
LANCASHIRE (now publishing) will be completed in August. Vols. 1 and 2, in cloth, 25s. each ; Vol. 3 will complete the work. 


MRS. HALL’S _ JEM BLUNT. BY THE OLD SAILOR. 
SK ETCHES OF IRISH CHAR ACTER. | Containing 23 Steel Plates, by Ropent CrvurksHANK, Hvuaerns, and 


Ler, with 15 Wood-cuts. 8vo., 14s. in cloth. 
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a ee with Additions, in imperial 8vo., containing Five Engravings bias cee on alginate 
on Steel, after Drawings by Mac tisx, and Fifty-nine Wood-cuts by celee |’ «* RDPICT ? i 9 
brated Artists. 25s. Selbensnden ret ar THE El ICl RE S ALMANACK FOR om 
_ BY BENSON HILL, ESQ. 
‘ Just ready. With illustrated Side Dishes. 2s. 6d. in cloth. 
THE PALFREY: A POEM. THE EPICURE’S ALMANAC FOR 1841. 2s. 6d. 
BY LEIGH HUNT. pon 
‘ Tr r r a Oa 
. (Dedicated to Her Majesty.) fHE NATURAL HISTORY OF SOCIETY, 
With Illustrations by Crnsw 1eK, MEADOWS, FRANKLIN, &e., Engraved In the Barbarous and Civilized State. 
on Wood. = &vo., price 5s. . 
BY WILLIAM COOKE TAYLOR, LL.D. 


HOFLAND’s BRITISH ANGLER’s MANUAL: Bee ange 


Containing Notices of the principal Riv " : r 
pal Rivers, Lakes, and Trout Streams ; Nearly ready. 
with Instructions in Fly-fishing, Trolling, and Angling at the Bottom. a ; 


Post Bvo., very highly embellished, 21s. in cloth ; large paper, with India B E L G I U M, 
SINCE THE REVOLUTION OF 1830, 


proofs, Shs. 
CAKES >. oT ra wwnc Considered in its Topographical, Civil and Mili Commercial and 
ES ann ALE: TALES ann LEGENDS. Agricultural, Religious, Literary, Moral and Serial Relations. 
BY DOUGLAS JERROLD, ESQ. 


. , ‘ BY W. TROLLOPE, M.A. 
With Etchings by Gronar Crurksnank. 2 vols. fep. 8vo., 15s. in cloth. 1 vol. 8vo., price 10s. 6a. in cloth. 
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London :— Printed at the office of Paumux and Cayton, 10, Crane Court, Fleet Street, and Published by How and Parsons, 132, Fleet Street.—May 1, 1842. 





